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where located. aAddvess for printed 
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Moss Brothers, 
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Money TO LOAN 


Can sell you a farm, and lend you part of the 
money to pay for it. Call and see me. 
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River bottom lands, $8 to $19 per acre. 
Farm and fruit lands, $2.50 to $6 per acre. 
Farm lands, free from rocks, $6 to $10 per acre 
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Sulphur Springs 
Arkansas” 


LEAESAMOsh BEAU TIBUL 


Health and Pleasure Resort 
in the Ozarks 


Beautiful building sites can be bought very cheap. Valuable 


farm lands near town can. be purchased. ‘The opportunity is 


now at hand for an investment in a beautiful resort. 


FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


E. Bee Guthrey, Pres. 


Sulphur Springs Company 


SULPHUR SPRINGS, ARK. 
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A Trip to the Indian Territory 


FREE 


To any competent business man who 
will represent us in his own neigh- 
borhood for one week, in advertising 
the sale of our bargains in Indian 
Territory real estate. 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR PARTICULARS. 


Indian Territory Land and Immigration Co. 


SPIRO, IND. TER. 
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SILOAM SPRINGS, ARKANSAS 


IS A GOOD PLACE TO LIVE 


BECAUSE IT IS NEITHER TOO HOT NOR TOO COLD, NO NEGREOS, 
NO MOSQUITOES, NO SALOONS, GOOD SCHOOLS, SIX CHURCHES 
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Siloam Springs, Ark. Siloam Springs, Ark. 
is a good place to do business, be- invites you to come and locate. 
cause there is business here to be The lands are cheap and proche, 
done. The banking facilities are tive. A most desireable place for 
the best. Its merchants are wide- home-builders. Young men with 
awake and the people prosperous, energy can accumulate wealth rap- 
idly, and old men with means can 
“ : live comfortably at a small outlay. 
Siloam Springs, Ark. 
is in the heart of the fruit belt. : s 
Apples, peaches, fruits and ber- Siloam Springs, Ark. 
ries of all kinds can be most profit- G 
ably grown; also wheat, corn and is a health resort, either in sum- 
allfarm products. The diversity ’ mer or winter, being cool in sum- 
of its crops makes it a desirable mer and the greatest abundance 
country for the farmer and fruit of good pure water, and in winter 
grower. the climate is mild and healthful. 


For further information address 


SILOAM SPRINGS COMMERCIAL CLUB 


CONNELLY HARRINGTON, Pres. SILOAM SPRINGS, ARK. D, ZIMERMAN, Sec. 
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HEAVENER, 


_ IND. TER. 


A thrifty town in the Choctaw Nation. Peis ancen- 
terprising town of 500 people, and is surrounded by a 
very fertile farming country. By removing the restric- 
tions, title can be acquired to valuable tracts of farming 
land adjacent and at prices cheaper than in any other 
country. Heavener is located in the great coal fields 
of the Indian Territory, which alone give it prominence. 
It has two railroads, namely, the trunk line of the Kan- 
sas City Southern, and is the western terminus of the 
main line of the Arkansas Western Railroad. 

Heavener has good schools, two churches, and every 
advantage to make a good town. If you are looking 
for an investment you want to look at Heavener. Be- 
low is given a list, of the most prominent merchants and 
business men: 


John Fulson, Mayor. Mason Wilson, Blacksmith Shop. 
Farmers and Merchants Bank, W. P. Wheeler, 
Authorized Capital, $25,000, Real Estate and Coal Lands. 
J. R. Olive, abacestra a McMillen Hotel. 
O. J. M. Brewer, ice President, T. J. Johnson 
R. A. Cooper, Cashier, General Merchandise. 
Dr. M. A. Stewart, Noblet & Banks, Blacksmiths. 
Physician and Surgeon, 
A Youn R. L. Walker, : 
J. M. 8» General Merchandise. 


General Merchandise. 


R. i. Yandell, 
Notary Public and Insurance. 


Heavener Clipper, 
Published Weekly, A. Johnson. 


Prof. J. A. Chaney. 


J. R. Olive, General Merchandise. 
Victor Holt, Druggist. 


N. S. Costelow, 
Notary Public and Postmaster. 


Palace Barber Shop. 


R. E. Stevens & Bros., Hill Hotel. 

Restaurant. James Stewart, Real Estate. 
G. M. Dailey & Co., J. D. Fowler, 

General Merchandise. Physician and Surgeon, 


Local Surgeon K. C, Southern 


M. L. Hall, General Merchandise. ; 
Railway. 


S_ A. Harrell, Barber. 
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110 ROOMS 
95 With Bath. 


The Majestic Hotel 


Lake Charles, La. 


THE FINEST HOTEL IN THE STATE 


W. A. MALIN, Proprietor. 
H. W. BROWDER, Manager. 


Lake Charles is an Ideal Resort. Boating, Hunt- 
ing, Fishing all the year round. 


254 Ca Se 
Fee 


TO THOSE THAT ARE THINKING 


Of making a change in location, we wish to Say 
that we have some choice investments in good 


Rice and Truck Farms 


Also Unimproved Farm Lands. Prices range 


From $5.00 to $25.00 per acre. 


Owing to location and improvements. 


CHAVANNE & FIELD, 
--REAL ESTATE AND INVESTTIIENTS.... 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Oifice Majestic Hotel Building, LAKE CHARLES. LA. 


$$ 
GENTRY, BENTON COUNTY, ARKANSAS 


Get a fine farm or a fruit orchard in the big red apple country, where you can produce 


all standard crops, raise live stock and grow the finest fruits in the United States. 
Gentry ships about 400 carloads of fruit per season. 


Write for information, prices, etc., to Name C. C. LALE, Gentry, Arkansas 
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The Waters of Western Arkansas. 


The sedentary habits of the dwellers 
of the towns and cities have much to do 
with the troubles and disorders human- 
ity is afflicted with. Many of the dis- 
eases are due to local conditions, and 
chief among these is the water con- 
sumed from day to day as food and 
beverage. The mineral contents of most 
waters is small, but their constant use 
will sooner or later bring about bodily 
ills of one kind or another. The drink- 
ing water in perhaps seventy-five out of 
one hundred places contains impurities, 
either organic or mineral, which are 
more or less detrimental to health. The 
river, well and spring waters of many 
localities are more or less highly charged 
with lime or with soda (alkali), and 
when taken into the stomach and dis- 
tributed throughout the system are de- 
posited in the tissues, causing a harden- 
ing of the tendons, a stiffening of the 
joints, a hardening of the veins and a 
loss of suppleness in the body. Because 
of an excess of lime the bones become 
brittle, gravel is formed in the kidneys, 
and all functions of the body are more 
or less disturbed. While lime is neces- 
sary in the building up of the body, an 
_excess neutralizes the effectiveness of the 
gastric juices, retards digestion, assim- 
ilation and elimination, and irritates the 
kidneys. Chronic indigestion, rheuma- 
tism, diseases of the intestines, neuralgia, 
kidney diseases and goitre in women are 
readily traceable to an excess of lime. 
An excess of soda, long continued, will 
irritate and inflame the mucous mem- 
branes of the intestines and cause a mul- 
titude of troubles. 

The human organism will stand for 
much abuse, but a continuous use of 
“hard water,’ or “alkali” water, com- 
bined with a sedentary occupation is be- 
yond its power of resistance. Almost 
any kind of a mineral water consumed 
continuously will have a deleterious ef- 
fect, and the magnitude of the damage 
will depend upon the amount of mineral 
carried in the water. 

Nature, when given an opportunity, 
will rapidly repair damages. Pure, cold 


water taken systematically and continu- 
ously, with abundant out-door exercise, 
carried on for a few weeks will over- 
come many old chronic disorders. Hot 
and cold baths taken systematically, 
will bring into action functions that have 
been dormant for months and years, and 
produce results not obtainable by any 
course of medicine. Pure water taken in 
large quantities is known to be a pow- 
erful kidney and liver stimulant, and is 
one of the most effective means of tak- 
ing up the excess of mineral matter ac- 
cumulated in the body and eliminating 
the same. 

Pure water is the principal factor in © 
healthy digestion, assimilation and ex- 
cretion, particularly when accompanied 
by moderate physical exercise. The dis- 
use for a time of the impure water gives 
the system an opportunity to purify it- 
self, and it certainly should have the op- 
portunity once or twice a year. In many 
disorders the use of pure water alone, 
accompanied with more or less physical 
exercise would be ample and sufficient 
to bring about a cure. 

In cases where the disorders are of 
long standing and the system is indur- 
ated with an excess of lime, resulting in 
the consequent diseases of the stomach, 
liver and kidneys, which have become 
chronic and also dangerous, pure water 
alone will not always bring the best re- 
sults. Certain mineral salts intelligently 
used for a short period of time are then 
of the greatest value. 

The therapeutic action of medicinal 
mineral waters depends chiefly upon 
their composition, their temperature and 
a variety of other circumstances, as cli- 
mate, diet, physical exercise, etc. The 
months of June, July, August and Sep- 
tember are generally deemed the best 
time in the year for undergoing a course 
of mineral water treatment. Early ris- 
ing is essential, and as a general rule 
mineral waters should be taken before 
breakfast, say several tumblers at inter- 
vals of a quarter of an hour. In many 
cases bathing is even of greater import- 
ance as a remedial agent than drinking. 
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Baths, at the watering places, are gener- 
ally taken between breakfast and dinner, 
but should never be taken immediately af- 
ter a full meal. As a general rule miner- 
al water treatment should not be pro- 
tracted beyond the space of a month or 
six weeks. The salutary effect of the 
waters are at their best when the pa- 
tient can indulge in perfect mental re- 
laxation. Only chronic disorders are 
reachable by the use of mineral waters. 

The mineral waters exist in the great- 
est variety, but are generally classified 
as alkaline waters, bitter waters, muri- 
ated waters, earthy waters, thermal 
waters, chalybeate waters and sulphur- 
ous waters, and they act as solvents, as 
eliminants, as tonics, as diuretics, as ca- 
thartics, etc., etc. 

Alkaline waters, both cold and hot, are 
used in the treatment of indigestion, 
jaundice, gall-stones, calculi, gravel, 
chronic catarrh, abdominal plethora, ca- 
tarrhal affection of the bronchial tubes, 
disorders of the stomach, intestines, 
larynx, female disorders, congestion of 
the liver, habitual constipation, etc. 

Bitter waters, composed in the main 
of sulphate of magnesia and soda, for 
purgatives and diuretics, bowel and kid- 
ney trouble. 

Muriated waters (ealinee and lithia) 
for gout, rheumatism, scrofula, abdomi- 
nal plethora, periodic headache, anemia, 
certain forms of paralysis, female com- 
plaints, catarrh of the mucous mem- 
branes. 

Earthy waters (sulphate and carbon- 


ate of lime—diuretic, carbonate and bi- . 


carbonate of magnesium, sodium, cal- 
cium, lithia and potassium) are generally 
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regarded as good for the gastric juice 
and digestive fluids, and in combination 
with sulphated salines they act as a dis- 
solvent of uric acid. Chlorides in their 
action on the human system are in the 
nature of a tonic; sulphates are laxative 
and cathartic, or astringent and _ tonic. 
iodides and bromides are alterative in 
their effect, while most of the chalybeates 
act as tonics. 

The number of springs on the line of 
the Kansas City Southern Railway runs 
into the thousands. Many of them are 
noted for their curative properties, though 
some of them are as nearly pure as an un- 
distilled water can be. The places most 
visited on account of their waters are: 

Neosho, Mo.—Large springs, free 
from mineral ingredients, also artesian 
wells, recommended for rheumatism, 
kidney trouble, skin and blood diseases. 

Sulphur Springs, Ark.—Chalybeate or 
Iron Springs, good as a tonic, for dis- 
eases peculiar to women, etc.; Saline’ 
Spring, good for catarrh of the stomach, 
sluggish liver, dyspepsia, gout, rheuma- 
tism, chronic constipation; Sulphur 
Springs (two), good for abdominal ple- 
thora, congested. circulation, malaria, 
rheumatism, gout, kidney disorders, etc., 
CEG, 

Siloam Springs, Ark.—Pure free stone 
water, good for acute muscular and in- 
flammatory rheumatism, diseases of the 
stomach, gastric catarrh, chronic catarrh, 
liver complaint, jaundice, malaria, skin 
diseases, nervous prostration, neuralgia, 
dysentery, etc., etc. 

Mena, Ark.—Bethesda Springs, some 
fifteen or twenty in number, good for 
scrofula and various blood diseases. 


The Ozark Mountain Resorts. 


“If the delights and benefits of the 
Ozark mountain resorts were as well 
known in. Kansas City as are the attrac- 
tions of the Rockies, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota lake regions, California and 
the Atlantic shore, the regret of that city 
over its ‘remoteness’ from these most 
famous places would rarely be heard. It 


is the natural bent of the human animal 
to seek radical change in the search for 
pleasure, rest and recreation. Yet it is 
well known that extreme — climatic 
changes are not so beneficial as those of 
lesser degree. The merits of the Ozark 
region as a Kansas City resort are many. 
The elevation affords pure, cool and 
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Niter Spring at Sulphur Springs. 


bracing air, and yet is not great enough 
to put a strain on even the weakest of 
invalids. The scenery is beautiful, 
varied and impressive. No more delight- 
ful pictures of high and broken ridges, 
deep and irregular valleys, jutting rocks, 
sheer cliffs and decorative forests need 
be sought than those in and about the 
Ozark mountain resorts. The waters are 
not heavily charged with minerals. Most 
of the springs are merely normal, except 
for their extraordinary purity. 

“Towns and villages are picturesquely 
set in the valleys and on the side hills. 
Cottages are notched into the rocks. 
Roads wind about them in disregard 
of, every consideration except that of 
grade. The fuel is almost exclusively 
wood. The little towns are distinctively 
clean and cheerful. White horses, 
cows, dogs, cats and chickens are really 
white, not mottled with the discoloration 
of coal soot. 

“There are many seasonable recrea- 
tions in the Ozarks common to all moun- 
tainous countries. But in the Ozarks 
everybody rides. The gravely soil is so 
porous that the rain of an hour ago does 
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not leave its trace. The roads are hard 
and constantly in good condition. The 
rider may take the crest roads and follow 
a course indefinitely and on a compara- 
tive level, or he may vary his view and 
his experience to his heart’s content by 
taking to the valleys by good wagon 
roads or picturesque, winding trails. 
The population is sparse, and the sense 
of original nature bears in on the rider. 
The exercise as well as the pleasure of 
riding makes it most facinating to all, 
but especially to those who need to get 
their minds and nerves freed from the 
cares of business or professional life. 
Everywhere women ride astride, for the 
trails are often rough and steep and the 
side saddle affords less security than the 
man’s saddle. If you get lost, you sim- 
ply trust your horse. He knows his 
country as you know the streets of your 
city, and he brings you home. 

“The Ozark resorts are capable of 
great development. They should be 
fostered by Kansas Cityans for Kansas 
City’s sake. The city needs them, as 
they are only a few hours’ ride distant. 
They are inviting at all season’s except 
midwinter. In midsummer they are 
much sought by Southern people. In 
spring and autumn they are most delight- 
ful to the inhabitants of their own lati- 
tude and from farther north. The beau- 
ties, benefits and accessibility of these 
resorts makes them especially important 
to Kansas City and St. Louis—an im- 
portance that must increase as _ these 


How big is the fish? 


Entrance to Cave at Sulphur Springs. 
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cities grow in population and density and — 
find more need for rest and recreation.” 

The foregoing from the ‘‘Kansas City 
Star’’ outlines in concise form the beau- 
ties and advantages of the Ozark Region 
for those seeking comfort, recreation and 
health. All that is reproduced above ap- 
plies with special force and fitness to 
Neosho and Noel in Missouri and Sul- 
phur Springs, Siloam Springs and Mena 
in Arkansas, all of them situated in the 
Ozark range or their foot hills. Situ- 
ated as they are they have the very de- 
sirable combinations of a high altitude 
in a southern ‘climate, where can be 
found in great abundance the purest 
and best soft water on the globe, to- 
gether with the purest air and in 
Southern Arkansas, the ozone of the 
pines. 

Here will be found in some degree, at 
least, every feature of ever changing 
scenery, driveways and mountain streams 
described above, and this section is easy 
of access over the Kansas City Southern 
Railway for people desiring to come from 
either the North or South. 


Jose’s Courtship and Diabolo. 


It was a long dreary wait at So- 
corro Station. The train was two hours 
or more overdue. Opposite the depot 
was a small store, beyond that, a mile 
or so of brown dusty landscape and 
then the ancient town of Socorro.— 
The only structure that had ever re- 
ceived a coat of whitewash was the old 
church, built by the Franciscans over 
two hundred years ago. The other 
buildings, scattered about in a promis- 
cuous sort of a way, were flat roofed 
adobe structures, looking much like the 
mother earth from which they were 
made. Fighting flies and staring at the 
agent’s clock was about all that could 
be done. It was too hot to sleep and 
too hot to keep awake. 

Young Martinez, my companion in 
misery, with whom I had closed a deal 
for several carloads of alfalfa, had come 
to the depot to see me off. A portly, 
coffee colored man, accompanied by a 
meek looking young fellow in a seer- 
sucker suit, and both followed by a 


ferocious looking red and white bull- 
dog, stepped out of the store opposite 
and started leisurely up the dusty road 
toward town. Martinez stretched him- 
self, yawned once or twice and then re- 
marked: “There goes a holy trinity, 
the like of which you will find nowhere 
else; the father-in-law, the son-in-law 
and Diabolo himself in the form of a 
beast. The three, between them, have 
stirred up more trouble in Socorro in 
five years than did the whole of the 
community in a hundred. - 

Why?) sles tesnarked macs geal 
thought that the people of Socorro were 
altogether too lazy and inert to have 
trouble of any kind.” 

“Gentlemen,” the train won’t be here 
until after midnight, if then,” broke in| 
the Station Agent. 

“T think you had better stay here 
until tomorrow morning, so come to 
my house, where it is cool, and I’ll tell 
you a thing or two about these inert 
and lazy people.” Martinez took my 
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arm, and fifteen minutes later we were 
on the shady side of his house. 

After we had made ourselves com- 
fortable, had drunk lemonade and had 
gotten our cigars well to fuming, he 
began: 

“We have several people here, who 
have bad tempers, and of these old 
acneeo. has. the worst. len ;years 
ago, he was just a common peon, but 
today he is the richest man in town. 
He is as illiterate as a cow. A few years 
ago he, with a hundred others, hired 
out to’a contractor to dig dirt on a new 
railroad. He did little digging him- 
self, but he was expert at cards, dice, 
poker, monte and other games. He 
came back rich, but very few of his 
compadres brought any money back 
when they came home. Since his re- 
turn he has acquired much wealth, has 
had lawsuits, with nearly every re- 
spectable person in the county and no 
one believes that he ever earned an 
honest peso in his life. How he ac- 
quired his fortune is another story. 
That ugly beast of his has fought every 
other dog and half the men in Socorro. 
He is impervious to poisons and bullets 
alike. The people call him Diabolo, 
and some believe him to be the evil 
spirit himself. The young fellow is 
Jose Gomez, whe had been working 
for Americans in El Paso, and under- 
stands English. Pacheco needed a 
clerk when he opened his stores and 
brought him here. The people here 
have some names for Pacheco, not 
usually applied to gentlemen, but all 
speak well of his daughter, Teresa, 
who is now Jose’s wife. 


“Tt did not take Jose long to get the 


good will of Teresa and that of her- 


father, but to work his way into the 
good graces of Diabolo was a more dif- 
ficult matter. 
eral experiences before he could be- 
come a son-in-law, and some of them 
are still the talk of the town. Some 
three years ago he and Teresa were 
to be formally betrothed, as is the 
custom here. As the story runs, 
Jose had sent his parents ahead to 
Pacheco’s house to attend to the 
preliminaries. After adjusting his 
flaming red necktie and brushing his 
new suit of clothes, he mounted his 
father’s horse and rode to the abode 


‘in regard to his duties. 


He had to undergo sev- 
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of, thes bride to, be: 
patio .from, the rear. and shut. the 
gate behind him. Pacheco’s family, 
the adored Teresa, and Jose’s parents 
were in the front part of the house and 
knew nothing of his arrival. The game 
rooster in the yard looked at Jose’s 
askance, but Diabolo, the white and 
red bull dog, seemed to have no doubt 
With a growl 
he made for Jose’s legs and the latter 
got himself in motion at once. To get 
out of the gate was impossible. The 
doors to the back of the house were 
securely locked, and the only place of 
safety in sight seemed to be an upright 
wooden frame covered in part with 
thin boards, on which had been laid 
chili-peppers, sliced apples and beans 
togdry. 

“On the other part of the frame were 
two inverted wine vats made of a bull’s 
hide about twice as big as an ordinary 
wash tub. Jose’s desperate efforts to 
climb upon this flimsy shelter brought 
down the house and with it came a 
shower of peppers and dried apples. 
One of the big wine vats fell on top of 
him and the weight brought him to the 
ground. When Diabolo recovered from 
his surprise, he took an interest in 
the proceedings. An exposed coat-tail 
and part of a trouser leg came off in a 
hurry. With Jose safely caged under- 
neath, he jumped on top of the vat 
and went to sleep. The hot July 
weather, the fine dust from the chili- 
peppers, and the sun burning on the 
vat, contributed to make things rather 
warm for Jose. He swore and per- 


spired for two solid hours. 

“A stranger riding by noted. the 
wreck of the shed and the watchful at- 
titude of Diabolo, and concluded that 
some thief had raided the place and 
had been caught by the dog. Finding 
no one at home, (Pacheco and the 
others having gone in search of the 
truant Jose) he notified the new Amer- 
ican constable, who beat off the dog 
and took Jose in custody. It was after 
midnight before Jose could get word 
to his prospective father-in-law and be 
released from the calabosa. The be- 
trothal did not take place that day. 

“The next week Jose had some im- 
portant business matter to talk over 
with the old man. Having encount- 
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ered Diabolo once, he prepared for 
emergencies by selecting the heaviest 
rawhide whip from among his father’s 
saddlery. He opened the garden gate 
with some trepidation, stepped noise- 
lessly along the garden walk and en- 
tered the hallway leading through the 
house. Turning to the left to enter 
the open door of the dining room, he 
found the family at the table and Di- 
abolo lying across the doorway. 
Waking the dog and retreating was 
dangerous. There was only one 
thing to do and he did it. He quiet- 
ly raised the rawhide above his head 
and brought it down on the dog with 
all the vigor he possessed. It caught 
the dog the full length of his body. 
‘There was a terrific yelp and a white 
and red body shot forward over Senor 
Pacheco’s shoulder, knocking his cup 
of coffee into the middle of next weck. 
Next, it landed for an instant on the 
table, scattering the dishes in all direc- 
tions and then sailed through the win- 
dow opposite, taking several panes of 
glass with it. 

“Jose, trusting to his legs rather than 
diplomacy, bolted in the other direc- 
tion, cleared the garden wall at a bound 
and got out of sight, as he thought, 
unobserved. Teresa nearly died laugh- 
ing when she told my wife about it. 
After his return home, Jose observed 
a party of armed men approaching his 
father’s house, and, being a peaceful 
man he mounted a stubborn little burro 
in the patio and rode out in a hurry. 
For a few minutes he laid welts on the 
thick pelt of the burro ‘and soon 
reached a little bridge across a big 
ditch. The burro would not cross and 
when the whip was again applied, he 
deliberately backed off and dropped 
himself and Jose into the muddy water. 
These little bridges are dangerous. We 
pulled not less than twenty three out 
of the ditches last Christmas night. 


“Before Jose could get the mud out 
of his eyes the war party had over- 
taken him. They inquired breathless- 
ly as to whether he had seen anything 
of Diabolo. The beast was undoubt- 
edly mad and they wanted to kill it 
before anyone was bitten. Jose ex- 
pressed his honest regret at not having 
seen anything of him and hoped that 


- their search would not be in vain. Call- 
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ing in the evening at Pacheco’s house, 
he found the Senor busily engaged in 
rubbing horse liniment on a very dis- 
consolate looking dog. There was a 
red stripe an inch wide extending from 
his head to his tail and there were sev- 
eral places where he had been hit with 
bird shot. ‘The Senor was now satis- 


fied that the dog was not mad, but 


could not figure out what had hap- 
pened to him. Jose noted a peculiar 
twinkle in Teresa’s eyes and a sup-- 
pressed smile, but concluded that this 
was not the proper time to volunteer 
information. 

“Diabolo had trouble with others 
shortly before Jose’s wedding. A 
stranger came to town. He wore a red 
skull cap and a pair of blue trousers 
big enough to hold three fanegas of 
wheat beside the stranger. He carried 
with him a great white bundle, held 
together by tying the corners of a large 
bed sheet into a knot. He claimed to 
come from the holy land and carried a 
large stock of rugs, shawls, linen, 
mother: ‘of pearl trinkets) crucifixes; 
crosses, images, wood carvings made 
from the cedars of Lebanon, all blessed 
by the Bishop of Jerusalem. Senor 
Pacheco examined his stock, and think- 
ing of the approaching wedding of his 
daughter, sent a small boy with the 
Oriental to his house, instructing his 
daughter to buy anything she desired. 

“The peddler and his small compan- 
ion soon reached the place. Passing 
over the grass plot in front of the 
house, the peddler vigorously pulled 
the knocker on the door. Senora Pa- 
checo and Teresa had gone out. Di- 
abolo quietly came from the backyard 
and carefully inspected the peddler. His 
breakfast had agreed with him and for 
once he was reasonably good natured. 
The peddler was nervous and when the 
dog began to smell of his leg he kicked 
at him, which was a serious mistake. 
The challenge was instantly answered 
with a growl and a lunge at the ped- 
dler’s leg. The peddler tried to protect 
himself and struck at Diabolo with 
his bundle. Then there was joy in dog- 
dom. Diabolo got a good hold on that 
bed sheet and r-r-rip, it was torn into 
halves. In less than half a minute he 
had scattered the contents of that 
bundle over half an acre of tall grass. 
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Silk and linen goods, rugs and the hun- 
dreds of trinkets were scattered 
through the grass or wound around the 
bushes. The subject of the Sultan of 
Turkey was 
ies =rea 4ez.. and ered ~ jacket “and 
blubbering like a five-year-old boy, 
while Diabolo was having lots of 
fun with a pair of blue Turkish trous- 
foe etter aerew iinutes Pacheco s 
goats and calves came from the back 
yard and tested the food values of the 
trousers and linen goods, while the 
owner was pulling his hair and show- 
ering Arabic maledictions on Diabolo, 
the goat, the calves, their owner and 
his ancestors back to the days of Adam. 
The admiring crowd surrounding the 
fence enjoyed the entertainment im- 
mensely, but did not dare come into 
the yard. After a long weary hour 
Senora Pacheco returned and chained 
the dog. After being supplied with a 
pair of Pacheco’s trousers, the peddler 
worked two hours collecting his trink- 
ets, crosses, rosaries, medals and other 
junk from the grass. In order to avoid 
having the dog killed by the author- 
- ities, Senor Pacheco paid the damages 
and purchased liberally. 

“Diabolo got himself or others into 
trouble numberless times, but his most 
famous exploit took place on the day 
first set for Teresa and Jose’s wedding, 
which by the way did’nt come off on 
time. It should have been celebrated 
in the old Yglesia (church), but this 
venerable building was under repairs 
and the good padre had been prevailed 
upon to hold the ceremony in the house 
of the bride’s father. 


“Tn consequence of the extensive cul- 
inary preparations, Diabolo had been 
entirely forgotten when it came to the 
question of providing his dinner, and 
he happened to be at large and very 
hungry. While out foraging, he came 
to the house of Senor Olguin, the front 
parlor door of which was open. In the 
small irrigation ditch in front of the 
house some flea bitten hogs were tak- 
ing a mud bath when Diabolo hap- 
pened along. It is distressing to see 
other folks in comfort when one has 
an empty stomach, and so he made a 
rush for the largest hog in the bunch 
and deftly seized it by the ear. True, 
he got a mouthful of mud, and it 
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smelled bad, but the hog squealed and 
that was music to him. The hog tore 
itself loose and sought safety in flight. 
Diabolo headed it off and drove it and 
the whole herd into Senor Olguin’s 
parlor. He followed, intending to pull 
some more ears, but the hogs ran 
around so lively, overturning chairs, 
bric-a-brac and parlor furniture, that 
before he could catch any of them the 
noise caused Senora Olguin to open the 
door leading to the dining room, and 
the whole herd went through it with 
a rush. -Diabolo discreetly withdrew, 
but from the squeals issuing from 
Senor Olguin’s house, he must have 
concluded that the hogs were having 
a wonderful good time. 

“All this dtd not, however, fill an 
empty stomach and so before long he 
entered the patio of Senor Perez’ house, 
and lo and behold, on the bench at the 
kitchen door lay a large platter on 
which was a freshly boiled ham, just 
set out to cool. It smelled awfully good, 
but it was quite warm. He licked all 
the grease from the platter and then 
took a drink out of the ditch. Then 
he grabbed the ham and made off with 
it. .In doing so he dropped the platter 
on the = hard: ‘ground, = and broke it. 
Senor... ¢fezZ -caiesjust in time to see 
Diabolo and his ham disappear around 
the comer = With—a’ stout) cudgel in 
hand he started in pursuit and was 
soon joined by Senor Olguin and sev- 
eral of his neighbors. Diabolo was 
soon aware of the pursuit, and gave 
them a run for their money. 


lire senor Pacheco s* home ‘all “the 
preliminary arrangements for the mar- 
riage ceremony had been made. The 
guests were lined up along the walls 
of the room, the bride and groom were 
standing up and were receiving the 
preliminary admonitions and advice 
usually delivered on such occasions. 
It was stiddenly noted that -there 
was a disturbance outside, and angry 
voices could be plainly heard. The 
good padre, who was nearest the open 
door, turned half way round to ascer- 
tain the cause, when Diabolo bounded 
in, landed squarely against his legs 
and upset him on the floor. Surely 
it is not pleasant to come in contact 
with a sixty pound dog and a twelve 
pound ham when both are in a hurry. 
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Diabolo rushed through the back door, 
leaving a trail of grease as he went. 
“Before any one in the room could 
form any idea as to what had happened 
a party of excited, but unbidden, guests 
had entered. Pacheco, always pugna- 
cious, remonstrated and ordered them 
-out of the house, and then, no one 
knows how it came about, nearly all 
present engaged in a general scrim- 
mage. Diabolo, having recovered his 
breath, and being on his own ground, 
mixed in the fray, and bit friend and 
foe indiscriminately. Pacheco’s party, 
being the stronger in number, finally 
ejected the intruders. The good padre 
was too exhausted to continue the cere- 
mony and went sadly homeward, and 
so did the guests, most of them some- 
what the worse for wear. The fight 
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had extended into the dining room 
where some good wine was spilled and 
much food well trodden into the .car- 
pets. The next day the whole matter 
aas aired before the alcalde, who fined 
all the men, except the padre, five dol- 
lars apiece. Diabolo was sentenced 
to death, but the railroad agent quietly 
smuggled him back to his former mas- 
ter in El Paso, and he did not get back 
for nearly a year, not until the alcalde 
relented. Jose quietly got married in 
El Paso the following week, and Pach- 
eco. gave..a. liberal .dopmationsto2tie 
church here. 

“T could tell you more about Diabolo, 
Pacheco and Jose, but it is late and if 
you want to catch that train in the 
morning, you will have to get up early. 
Nothing ever happens in Socorro, Oh, 
No. Buenos Noches.” 


Early Days of the Kansas City Southern Railway. 


Very few great enterprises have been 
undertaken which have not been accom- 
panied with high hopes and ambitions 
followed by great disappointments, be- 
fore they became successful ventures. 
“The fine laid plans o’ mice and men 
gang aft aglee,” says Bobbie Burns, and 
most of the older generation of railroad 
promoters and builders will agree that 
Bobbie Burns was a good prophet. 

The line now operated by the Kansas 
City Southern Railway Co., is the cul- 
mination of a number of railroad ven- 
tures, most of them disastrous to the 
original organizers and builders. Be- 
ginning at Kansas City and going south- 
ward, there had been built by the Kan- 
sas City, Nevada and Fort Smith Rail- 
road Co., a line from Kansas City to 
Hume, Mo., finished about 1890 and 


having a length of about 81 miles. In 
1887 the promoters were busy at Neosho, 
Mo., and the New Orleans, Natchez and 
Fort Scott Railroad; the Memphis, Kan- 
sas & Western, and the Kansas City, 
Fort Smith & Southern Railroad Com- 
panies were organized. Of these the last 
named, commonly known as the Splitlog 
Railroad, began actual construction. The 
line was built from Neosho, Mo., to 
Splitlog and a little later the line was 
completed from Goodman, Mo., south to 
Sulphur Springs, Ark., and north to 
Joplin, Mo., leaving a gap of 74 miles 
between Hume and Joplin. ; 
About 1894 or 1895 the people of 
Texarkana, converted a short lumber 
tram into a railroad and called it the 
Texarkana Northern. It was built as 
far as Ashdown, Ark., 20 miles in 1891. 
The Texarkana & Fort Smith Railway 
Co. was then organized and completed 
the line to Horatio, Ark., in 1895, dis- 
tance 47 miles from Texarkana. This 
left a gap of 236’miles between Sulphur 
Springs and Horatio. The Kansas City, 
Shreveport & Gulf Railroad, built be- 
tween Texarkana and Shreveport in 
1895 and was building southward in 
1896, The Calcasieu, Vernon & Shreve- 
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port Railroad built a few miles westward 
from Lockport Junction, but a line from 
Lake Charles to De Quincey, La., was 
completed by the K. C., Shreveport & 
Gulf Railway Co., in 1898. 

Young railways undergo about the 
same experiences in the matter of finan- 
cial difficulties, hard times, receiverships, 
etc., that the average youngster does 
when he gets his experiences with 
measles, mumps and whooping cough. 
All of them had their share of trouble 
and were in the proper condition of mind 
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and purse to become part of a stronger 
organization: The Kansas City, Pitts- 
burg & Gulf R. R. Co. undertook to 
connect and weld together the odds and 
ends of lines betweer Kansas City and 
the Gulf. The gap between Hume and 
Joplin, Mo., was comy!+ted in 1893, be- 
tween Sulphur Springs and Horatio in 
1897 ;: between Shreveport and Beaumont 
in 1897; Beaumont and Port Arthur in 
1895. In 1898 the Fort Smith Branch 
was completed and in 1899 the railroad 
company was in the hands of the re- 
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ceivers. The Kansas City Southern 
Railway Co. began business April 1, 
1900. 

The following article was _ recently 
printed in the Neosho Times, which re- 
produces an account of the opening of 
the “Splitlog Railroad” on Aug. 22d, 
1887 : 


THE SILVER SPIKE DRIVEN. 


‘In this phenomenal age of railroad 
building, when the remotest portions of 
this country from every direction are be- 
ing linked together with steel rails, the 
building of a new railroad does not at- 
tract the attention that it did in former 
years. 

Neosho can, however, boast of an inno- 
vation in the extension of these commer- 
cial arteries of civilization. It is a dis- 
tinction that no other place in no other 
age can claim—we speak of the building 
of a railroad by an Indian. Whatever 
else that historic age may have wrought 
out and achieved in the arts and sciences, 
it remained for Matthias Splitlog, the 
millionaire Indian, to inaugurate and 
carry forward to its present advanced 
condition the building of the only “In- 
dian” railroad on record. 

First one unseen contingency and then 
another intervened and necessitated the 
postponement from one date to another 
the day to which our people had long 
been looking forward. But in the course 
of events it finally arrived, and when the 
announcement was made with the clang 
of bells and the sound of trumpets that 
the silver spike would be driven in the 
afternoon of last Monday, there was a 
noticeable stir among our people. Long 
before the hour appointed as the time. 
hundreds of people from Neosho and all 
parts of the county had gathered at the 
crossing of the Frisco and K. C., Ft. S. 
and S., near the fair grounds in gleeful 
expectancy. About 2:30 the Splitlog and 
Neosho cornet bands entertained the 
crowd with some excellent selections of 
music. Mayor Bell proposed three 
cheers for Mathias Splitlog, and hun- 
dreds of voices gave a vociferous re- 
sponse. All eves were at that moment 
turned upon Mr. Smith, chief clerk of 
the K. Ch Fts. &'S, fand they jwere-as 
quickly turned from him to the shining 
silver plated spike which he drew from 
his pocket, held it up for everybody to 
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see and admire, and then placed it in 
position., Mr. Splitlog raised the ham- 
mer, but the stroke was staid with the 
hammer poised above the old Indian’s 
head, while H. C. Sittler took a photo- 
graphic view of the central figure and 
surroundings. Three strokes sufficed to 
send the spike home. Then followed.an- 
other photographic view, after which the 
silver spike was withdrawn and given to 
Mr. Splitlog. It will doubtless be handed 
down from one generation to another as 
a valued heir-loom and as a souvenir of a 
truly notable event in American history. 

Track-laying has now commenced in 
earnest under the superintendence of 
James Gentry.’’ 


‘The above article giving an account 
of the driving of the silver spike of the 
Kansas City, Ft. Smith & Southern rail- 
road is reproduced from The Times of 
August 25, 1887, the event having taken 
place on the preceding Monday which 
was August 22. The picture is from The 
Times of Sept. 28, 1887. It is an import- 
ant event in the history of Neosho as it 
was the beginning of what is now the 
north and south trunk line, the Kansas 
City Southern. The building of this 
road was begun Jan. 31st, 1887, at the 
east end of Main street. It was then 
the New Orleans, Natchez and Ft. Scott 
Railroad and Neosho citizens had pledged 
to give $40,000. Soon afterwards part- 
ies representing a projected railroad 
called the Memphis, Kansas & Western 
made a proposition to build through 
Neosho for $30,000. Both these railroad 
propositions moved slowly and as the 
old Indian, Splitlog, was in a hurry to 
get a railroad built to his silver mines 
(?) in McDonald County he organized 
the Kansas City, Ft. Smith & Southern 
with a capital stock of $3,000,000, and 
also the Splitlog Construction Co. to 
build it. Neosho gave $15,000 to this 
road.. The road was built from Joplin to 
Splitlog and sold to Col. L. L. Bush, who 
changed the route to Sulphur Springs 
and operated it with headquarters at 
Neosho for several years. The road was 
absorbed by the Kansas City, Pittsburg 
& Gulf and afterwards changed to the 
Kansas City Southern. It is now Neo- 
sho’s most important railroad as all our 
factories and warehouses are being built 
elong its tracks.’’ 
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The Modern Woodmen’s Club House at Elk Springs, 
McDonald Co., Mo. 


7 RETO! ronan 
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The need of some pleasant temporary 
abiding place, suited for summer outings, 
some place where there is fine scenery, 
pure air, pure water, good fishing and 


ample facilities for out-door exercise 
and enjoyment, had long been apparent 
to the individual members of the order 
of Modern Woodmen of America. Some 
general rendezvous, where the members 
can meet singly, in families, in whole 
camps and get away from the daily grind 
of business for a time, has been a long 
felt want. 

Officially, the order could not under- 
take to meet this condition, but there was 
nothing to prevent individual members 
from associating with other members to 
carry out some plans of this kind. 

A committee, consisting of members of 
the several camps in Kansas City, some 
eleven or twelve in all, undertook to 
find such a place and confidently believe 
that they landed on the right spot. The 
site selected for the uses of the members 
of the camps, as individuals at their out- 
ings, or as family men desiring to give 
their wives and children a well-earned 
relief from the drudgery of housekeep- 
ing, or camps in the strenuous need of 
exercise in log rolling, is on a great 
bluff, some 300 feet high, overlooking 
Elk River in McDonald County and 
known as Elk Springs (formerly Madge 
Station) on the Kansas City Southern 
Railway. It is 197 miles from Kansas 


City, 130 miles from Fort Smith, 67 
miles from Pittsburg, Kansas, and 42 
miles from Joplin, Mo., in a region where 
timber is abundant and Woodmen plen- 
tiful within reasonable distance. 


THE MODERN WOODMEN OUTING CLUB 


Has been duly organized, has elected its 
officers and its board of control, and has 
worked out the details for its future pro- 
ceedings, which are in substance as fol- 
lows: 

1. To secure the land necessary for 
a club house, for a family summer lodge 
park, fish lake and whatever else is re- 
quired for the accommodation of the 
members. This land, fifteen acres or 
more, is now the property of the Wood- 
men Outing Club in fee simple. 

2. To erect, as soon.as may be, a com- 
modious Club House or Lodge for the 
use of the members of this club. The 
same to cost approximately $25,000 and 
when complete to have on its second floor 
approximately 100 sleeping rooms. On 
the first or ground floor there are to be 
bowling alleys, a gymnasium, billiard 
rooms, bath rooms, assembly rooms, a 
library, a ball room, parlors, dining 
rooms, etc., the whole large enough to 
entertain a large camp at one time and 
to be properly equipped for the comfort 
and entertainment of the members. 

SO fo puld several cottages OT a 
family lodge for the use of the families 
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A Mile Under Ground, Elk Springs Cave Elk Springs, Mo. 


of members who may prefer to remain a 
longer period of time. These cottages 
or lodges to afford accommodations at 
no greater cost than would be the cost 
of remaining at home in the hot city. 

4. To maintain a sanitarium in which 
members who are under the weather can 
be medically treated free of cost, and 
recuperate. 

5. To -build-a_ fish Jake, build “boat 
houses, a natatorium and provide means 
for outdoor exercise of all kinds, driving, 
boating, fishing, riding, bathing, tennis, 
golf, etc., in short, providing all means 
necessary for a first-class outing. 

6. To systematically beautify and im- 


prove the Modern Woodmen Park in 
which the Club House and other build- 
ings of the club will be built. 

The Woodmen Outing Club is not in 
any sense a branch or subdivision of the 
order of Modern Woodmen of America. 
It is an association of individual Wood- 
men who organize separately to carry 
out the plans as shown above and whose 
membership shall consist exclusively of 
members of the society of Modern Wood- 
men. 

The organization has now been per- 
fected, and practical work in the im- 
provement of the Club’s property is to 
begin at once. 


Elk Springs Cave, Two Hundred Yards Under Ground. 
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Rutledge’s Cave. Elk Springs, Mo. 


The committee in reporting to the 
members of the camps of Modern Wood- 
men make the following statement: 


“We need a place for the comfort of 
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our wives and little ones during the hot 
months, and here we can provide the 
comforts of home, without the drudgery, 
at the same cost that staying at home 
would amount to. We have secured .an 
ideal location for our summer outings, a 
fine forest for camping out, twenty-nine 
miles of good fishing within three miles 
of our proposed Club House, the grand- 
est scenery in the Ozarks, every facility 
for boating, bathing, fishing, cave ex- 
ploring, horseback riding, and when we 
get rich enough, automobiling; pure, 
crisp air and the purest, softest water to 
be found anywhere. To spend a week 
or two at Elk Springs will make you a 
healthier man, a better man and a man 
who is glad he is alive.” 

The officers of the Modern Woodmen 
Outing Club for the first year are: 
President, Dr. A. H. Mann; Vice-Pres!- 
dent, J. F. Mansfield; Secretary, F. H. 
Norling; Treasurer, Max Kahn. The 
directors are Oliver P. Weakley, W. Rea 
Heath, Henry A. Cain, E. E. Naber, Ed. 
Rodman, E. D. Williams, John H. Stone, 
Henry Lorber, M. P. Sheridan, W. M. 
Donaldson, all of Kansas City, Mo. 

The work undertaken by the commit- 
tee was thoroughly done. They visited 
the Elk Springs Caves, the Great 
Springs, navigated Elk River, fished for 
bass, perch and other fish and carefully 
selected the site on which the Wood- 
men’s Club House and park are to be lo- 
cated. 


Boating on Elk River. 
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Poteau, Choctaw Nation, ee ke 


A railway journey from say Topeka, 
Kansas, to say Fort Worth, Texas, 
twelve years ago, brought into view 
hundreds of highly tilled farms, all prop- 
erly fenced and supplied with good sub- 
stantial buildings and surrounded by 
well graded roads. Good business towns 
were encountered about every ten riles, 
until the line of the Indian Territory was 
reached. On this line was the last fence 
and farm, as well tilled as the others in 
Kansas. 

Once across the line and still going 
southward, for miles and miles, the vir- 
gin prairie covered with range cattle be- 
longing to some cattle baron who paid 
the Indians a rental of three to five cents 
per acre, then a little railroad station, 
two or three stores, an extra bad hotel 
and twenty miles more of beautiful coun- 
try unoccupied save by cattle. A little 
further on a coal mining town, more 
pasturage, more straggling villages 
around railroad stations, say two hun- 
dred and fifty miles of this and the Red 
River. South of this again hundreds of 
fine farms, orchards, etc., large, pros- 
perous towns in quick succession and 
then Fort Worth. 

The beautiful wilderness was the In- 
dian Territory, incapable of develop- 
ment owing to the nature of its tribal 
laws. With the consent of the Indians, 
it was finally arranged by the National 
Government to separate Oklahoma Ter- 
ritory and place in market the surplus 
lands of the Indians, after’each had re- 
ceived his allotment of land for his own 
use. New cities sprang up in a day after 
the opening of this territory to the white 
man. Within a decade Oklahoma was 
as densely settled as any of the older 
states and to-day is more prosperous 
than any of them, considering area and 
population and wealth of the individual. 
A journey to-day from Kansas to Texas 
through Oklahoma will show a continu- 
ity of fine farms and large, prosperous 
cities extending from the Kansas line to 
Red River without a break. 

The eastern half of the original In- 
dian Territory is now known under that 


name, the western part being Oklahoma. 
The lands in the Indian Territory which 
have been held in common and in fee 
simple by the several tribes have been 
recently allotted to the individual In- 
dians, reserving an inalienable homestead 
for each and permitting the surplus of 
land to be sold by each Indian under cer- 
tain restrictions. About one-third of the 
citizenship of the five tribes can now 
dispose of part’of their lands. The town 
property was put in market a year or so 
ago. 

In anticipation of the final adjustment 
of land matters in the Indian Territory, 
a considerable number of towns have 
been built up, and of these South Mc- 
Alester, Muskogee, Tulsa, Wilburton, 
Shawnee, Hobart, Lawton, etc., are very 
prosperous places. The lands in the 
eastern part of the territory are now 
coming into market rapidly and all the 
towns in the Territory along the K. C. 
S. Ry. are making a rapid growth. 

Poteau, I. T., a town of 2,500 people, 
by reason of its exceptionally abundant 
industrial resources and the development 
of the same, is coming forward rapidly 
as an industrial and commercial center. 
It is situated at the junction of the Kan- 
sas City Southern and the St. Louis & 
San Francisco railways, being south of 
Kansas City, Mo., 326 miles, and 500 feet 
above sea level. It is located on a pla- 
teau which rises above the bottom farms 
of the Poteau river to the north, east and 
south, and Brazil Creek to the west and 
northwest. Sugar Loaf and Cavanal 
Mountains, both underlaid with great de- 
posits of coal, are within easy reach. 
Poteau is the center of the coal district 
of the Indian Territory and Arkansas, 
and has coal all around and under it. 
Several coal mines at and near the town 
are being profitably mined. Among the 
raw materials being-developed or await- 
ing development are coal deposits, good 
building stone, shale and fire clay for 
brick, tile, pipe and potteries, oil indica- 
tions, beds of asphalt, indications of ores 
of various kinds and an abundance of 
fine timbers, such as oak, hickory, ash, 
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gum, red and white oak and pine, pre- 


senting opportunities for manufactures. 


of various kinds. Good water is abun- 
dant. 

The present industrial and commer- 
cial enterprises in Poteau consist of a 
handle and spoke factory, which em- 
ploys about seventy-five men, an electric 
light and ice plant, two lumber yards, 
several cotton gins, a pressed brick and 
tile plant, two livery stables, eighteen 
mercantile houses, four hotels, bottling 
works, two bakeries, one sawmill and 
one newspaper. The improvements dur- 
ing 1905 consist of a new coal mine, 
lumber mill, employing about one hun- 
dred men, four business buildings and 
forty-four dwellings, costing in the ag- 
eregate about $20,000. The increase in 
population was over two hundred. The 
regular pay roll of Poteau is $32,000 per 
month, and the two banks have on de- 
posit some’ $150,000. There are in Po- 
teau seven church buildings and one pub- 
lic school building which was erected ata 
cost of $12,000. The United States Dis- 
trict Court holds its regular sittings at 
Poteau. 

The agricultural resources of Poteau 
are great. The fertile bottom lands of 


-great crops of corn and cotton. 
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Poteau River and Brazil Creek produce 
The 
rolling uplands and prairie lands imme- 


diately surrounding the town are as good 


as can be had for grain and forage crops 
and for fruit and truck farming. Two 
crops of Irish potatoes are raised each 
year and large shipments are made an- 
nually. Much of the country around Po- 
teau is fine peach land. About 50,000 
Elberta peach trees have been planted 
near Poteau and during 1905 many car- 
loads of peaches and about 20,000 bush- 
els of potatoes were shipped northward. 
The country is exceedingly well adapted 
to stock-raising and the raising of poul- 
tev is very profitable. 

There are good openings for business 
of any kind, and there is an abundance 
of raw material and fuel for the manu- 
facture of wagons, bent woods, spokes, 
veneer, cooperage, furniture, sewer pipe, 
bricks, tiles, etc. A machine shop, can- 
nery, cotton mill, cotton oil mill and com- 
press, wholesale groceries, etc., would 
find splendid opportunities. Good lands 
will be abundant and moderate in price ° 
and anyone in search of a home should 
by all means examine the country round 
about..-oteau, [7 


The Fruit Crop of 1906. 


Absolutely reliable fruit statistics are 
hard to get at any time. The best au- 
thorities on fruit production differ wide- 
ly in their estimates on the magnitude 
and value of such crops. Much con- 
tained in such estimates is based on con- 
ditions which may vary in a day, and 
even if the results are obtained by the 
closest research, a slight change in the 
weather may increase or decrease the 
quantity, quality and value of the prod- 
ucts. The fruit growers of Southern 
Missouri and Western A'rkansas feel 
good this year because the present out- 
look for a big crop is unusually good. 
The apple crop throughout Missouri and 
Northern Arkansas is reported as larger 
than for a number of years. The apple 
bloom has been very abundant and the 


weather has been on its good behavior. 
Peaches will average fairly. In the 
colder valleys and in some unfavorable 
locations the Elberta peaches were more 
or less damaged, but in many places a 
moderate crop will be secured. Varie- 
ties of more hardy peaches and seedlings 
have had an excellent bloom and have 
set well. The outlook for cherries and 
plums at this date (May Ist) is reported 
as very good. 

The years 1901 and 1902 were good 
years for apples and peaches; the year 
1903 was visited by a late frost which 
will become historic. It came on the 
first of May and inflicted great damage. 
The peach crop in Northwest Arkansas 
was eliminated, the apple crop scant and 
of poor quality, but some comfort was 
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A Busy Neosho Girl. 


derived from the berry, grape and truck 
crops. The more southerly shipping 
points, however, fared better and some 
good peaches were marketed. 

It is estimated that there are in round 
numbers 20,000,000 bearing apple trees 
in Missouri, and perhaps half as many 
more in Benton and Washington coun- 
ties in Arkansas, and several hundred 
thousand more scattered through other 
counties. All the large apple orchards 
in Missouri are south of the Missouri 
River, the largest being at Goodman and 
Lanagan, in. McDonald County, Mo., 
Howell County, Mo., and near Decatur, 
Gentry and Siloam Springs in Benton 
County, Arkansas. Peaches are grown 
more or less extensively in Southern 
Missouri and Northern Arkansas and 
when a crop is obtained it is of most ex- 
cellent quality. In Southwestern Arkan- 
sas, at Horatio, in Sevier County, is an 
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orchard of three thousand acres devoted 
entirely to peaches, and in the immedi- 
ate vicinity, in small orchards, are prob- 
ably four thousand acres more. Scott, 
Polk, Sevier and Benton counties in Ar- 
kansas will probably produce more 
peaches, when all the trees now planted 
come into bearing, than all the other 
counties of the state combined. The 
shipments from Southern Arkansas will 
be quite large for 1906, though probably 
less than one-fifth of the orchards are 
bearing. The crop from Northwest Ar- 
kansas for 1906 will also be fairly large, 
though in exposed localities the buds 
were killed by a late frost. 

The strawberry crop in Northern Ar- - 
kansas and Southern Missouri is now 
moving, and the railroads which trans- 
port this crop are having their busy day. 
The earlier crop from Southern Arkan- 
sas and Texas has been practically all 
marketed. The great crop comes from 
Neosho, Goodman, Anderson, Noel and 
other points in Missouri, and from Sul- 
phur Springs, Decatur, Gravette, Gentry, 
Siloam Springs, Rogers, Bentonville, 
Van Buren, etc., in- Arkansas. “Tram 
after train is being rushed through, each 
car containing from 600 to 800 crates. 
At the present time (May 20th) all the 
side tracks in the strawberry district, 
where picking is now in full season, con- 
tain refrigerator cars, ready for use on a 
moment’s notice. The transportation de- 
partments have their hands full to see 
that the cars are properly iced and for- 
warded on regular schedule, which is 
faster than local passenger runs. Only 
engines suitable for fast service can be 
used and all the equipment must be in 
good condition. From ten to twenty 
cars constitute a berry train, which runs 
solid to either Kansas City or St. Louis, 
where the cars are turned over to con- 
necting lines and immediately forwarded. 
The berry crop from stations on the line 
of the K. C. S."Ry. will probably aggre- 
gate 350 car loads. The special berry 
trains will deliver these berries in Kan- 
sas City at about six o’clock in the morn- 
ing. The city’s supply is on the market — 
within twenty minutes after arrival and 
the through cars will be on the way to 
their destination within an hour after 
arrival. The peach crop later in the sea- 
son will probably be handled in a similar 
way. 
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Along the line of the Kansas City 
Southern Railway there are in cultiva- 
tion in fruits and commercial truck in 
all about 60,000 acres, all within five 
miles of the railway tracks; one-third 
perhaps of the fruit acreage may be in 
bearing. The three hundred or more in- 


dustrial enterprises employing between 
150,000 to 200,000 people consume a 
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large part of the production. The an- 
nual shipments from the various stations, 
the surplus in excess of the home con- 
sumption, amount, according to the na- 
ture of the season, to 2,000 to 3,000 cars 
of strawberries, peaches, apples, canta- 
loupes, melons, potatoes, poultry and 
C2 7Ss,CtC, 


The Weather and the Harvest. 


Uniform crops, year after year, can- 
not reasonably be expected anywhere, 
even if all conditions essential to good 
husbandry have been complied with. 
Laying aside, for the moment, the vaga- 
ries of the weather, we find that the dif- 
ferent crops in cultivation have traits 
peculiar to themselves. Some plants and 
trees are of tropical origin, while others 
have been brought originally from cold- 
er countries, and though both have been 
acclimated in the temperate zone, they 
are still more or less sensitive to climatic 
changes. Again, many of the cereals 
were Originally aquatic or low land 
plants, which through the efforts of man 
have been made capable of growing and 
producing on the dryer uplands. Some 
varieties of plants and trees, even in fa- 
vorable seasons, yield only abundantly 
every other year, and fruit trees unless 
carefully thinned are liable to overbear 
in one year and produce scant crops for 
several succeeding years. The yield of 
certain crops varies greatly in different 
localities, being extremely prolific in 
some localities and normal or even scant 
in others. The greatest yield of wheat 
ever secured in the United States was at 
Helena, Montana, in 1897, when 113 
bushels to the acre were secured from 
an irrigated field. One thousand bush- 
els of Irish potatoes per acre have been 
raised by irrigation in the St. Louis val- 
ley in Southern Colorado. These are ex- 
ceptional crops, secured only at long in- 
tervals, but they demonstrate that un- 
der extremely favorable conditions ab- 
normal yields can be obtained. Experi- 
ments carried on at Rothamstead in 


England for over fifty years have dem- 
onstrated beyond any doubt that at least 
two thousand pounds of water are neces- 
sary to produce one pound of grain and 
two pounds of straw. With the proper 
temperature, a properly fertilized soil, 
water in sufficiency, and high cultiva- 
tion, a maximum yield might be secured 
every year. This would imply the use 
of irrigation as one of the means. The 
fertility in the soil and high cultivation 
might also be supplied, but the regula- 
tion of the temperature would still be 
beyond man’s ingenuity, when it comes 
to operating a large farm for profit. 
Where irrigation is not easily and cheap- 
ly applied, the natural conditions of 
course will prevail. 

In the stretch of country extending - 
from the Mississippi River west to the ~ 
Rocky Mountains, the climatic changes 
seem to run in cycles, and some of the 
knowing ones associate these cycles with 
the sept-annual appearance of the sun- 
spots; indeed some think it possible to 
form some idea of what the climate will 
be like in such a cycle of seven years. 
Alternate periods of drouth and abun- 
dant rainfall have been observed ever 
since Joseph went into the grain busi- 
ness. The effects of the changes in cli- 
mate in stich a cycle are more noticeable 
in the semi-arid region, where they have 
one year of drouth, five years of dry 
weather, and one year with enough rain, 
rather than in the rain belt, where there 
appears to be one year of excessive rain- 
fall, four years of abundant rainfall, one 
year of just enough, and one dry year. 
In the semi-arid region the cross section 
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of any twenty-five year old tree will give 
an accurate record of the wet, dry and 
drouth years. In the rain belt the record 
is not so well marked in the tree trunks, 
for the reason that the temperature is 
lower and the growing season shorter 
in a wet year than in a dry one. 

In the rain belt there appears to be, 
in such a cycle of seven years, one year 
of excessive rainfall preceded by a late 
and wet spring and late frosts. Corn 
and cotton are sometimes replanted, hav- 
ing been caught in late frosts or having 
failed to germinate owing to the cold, 
wet soil. A late stand is generally se- 
cured and a good crop is made. Grass 
and hay crops yield very abundantly. 
Much of the fruit crop is killed in the 
bud. The matured tree fruit is usually 
of inferior quality. If apples, the fruit 
is small and liable to damage from fun- 
gus growths and excessive moisture 
stored in the soil. If peaches or plums, 
the fruit lacks color and flavor and is 
usually so full of sap that it does not 
keep well and must be very rapidly mar- 
keted. Berries and grapes suffer like- 
wise during a wet year. The year 1904 
was a good example. The succeeding 
year, 1905, was also very wet, but not 
universally so, certain districts ‘being 
damaged more than others. The spring 
came late and late frosts inflicted much 
damage in places. Most of the young 
orchards were badly punished, but the 
older trees carried a crop, not necessar- 
ily a good one. Where the air and water 
drainage was perfect and the orchard 
was on high ground, a fairly good crop 
of fruit was obtained. The grain, hay, 
corn and ordinary field crops in these 
years were in general very good, though 
cotton was more or less damaged in 
places. The third year of the cycle (in 
this case 1906) usually has a fair distri- 
bution of moisture; the spring opens up 
without serious late frosts and a fine crop 
of the more hardy fruits is assured, while 
the ordinary field crops yield a good 
harvest. The fourth year is usually a 
dry year and a most excellent one for 
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tree fruits, which, in quality, size, form, 
color and flavor are unusually good. 
Early berries yield a fine crop, but late 
berries are sometimes damaged by dry 
weather. The ordinary field crops due 
to mature in fall occasionally yield below 
the average. Early fall gardens are us- 
ually difficult to start for want of moist- 
ure. The fifth is usually a good aver- 
age crop year, yielding well in fruits and 
general field crops. The sixth year is 
more moist than the fifth, yielding per- 
haps less fruit, but more in general field 
crops. The seventh year again is unus- 
ually wet. In the sixth, seventh and first 
years of the cycle the rainfall, while 
more than abundant east of the 100th 
meridian, is enough to produce fairly 
good field crops as far west as the foot- 
hills of the Rocky Mountains. In the 
other four years there is enough rainfall 
east of the 100th meridian and more or 
less drouth west of it. 

A complete failure of the ordinary 
field crops, or the fruit, berry and truck 
garden crops is not on record east of 
the 100th meridian. A money crop of - 
one kind or another has always been pro- 
duced and the grower has never failed 
to make ends meet, though sometimes 
he would have liked a bigger revenue. 
There are years in which the fruit is of 
extra fine quality and very abundant and 
again there are lean years. 

Many hold a theory that the terrestial 
climate is directly influenced by the peri- 
odical presence or absence of spots on 
the surface of the sun; that the sun re- 
volves on its own axis, and that in a 
cycle of seven years the greatest area of 
sunspots will be opposite the earth for 
nearly three and one-half years, cutting 
off enough of the sun’s heat to produce 
a cooler, variable and rainy summer tem- 
perature. In the other three and one- 
half years, the sunspots are not opposite 
the earth. The sun’s heat rays are less 
obstructed, resulting in a warmer, more 
uniform summer temperature and less 
rain. 
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Pittsburg, Kansas. 


The “Sprig of Myrtle,” the official maga- 
zine of the Knights of Pythias, published at 
Minneapolis, Kans., recently contained the 
following description of this important 
manufacturing city in Kansas: 

Pittsburg, the metropolis of Southeast 
Kansas, the richest section of the Sunflower 
state, where the Knights of Pythias of Kan- 
sas meet this year, is the fifth city in the 
state in population, the first in industrial 
activity, first in freight shipments, and sec: 
ond to none in push, progress and pros- 
perity. 

There is no city in the state which has 
had as steady and permanent a growth as 
Pittsburg. Incorporated twenty-six years 
ago, Pittsburg had in 1880 a population of 
1.000; in 1890, a population of T 200 ait 
1900, a population of 12,000, and this year, 
according to the last census, a population 
of nearly 16,000 and still growing. 

Surrounded by a rapidly growing indus- 
trial community, with extensive interurban 
electric railways pushing out in every direc- 
tion, with new manufacturing industries 
locating in the city almost every month, 
attracted by a cheap fuel, and with very 
extensive railroad shops now in operation 
and being materially added to, which will 
employ 2,000 men when completed, Pitts- 
burg at the present pace will have a popula- 
tion exceeding 50,000—and that is what 
Pittsburg is working for. 

Pittsburg ranks first in the state in in- 
dustrial activities. There is no section in 
the state, ten miles square, So thickly popu- 
lated, or with so many industrial concerns, 
factories, mines, workshops and railroad ter 
minals as there are within the ten miles 
square of which Pittsburg is the center. 
Within this section are nearly 200 coal 
mines, employing close to 15,000 workmen, 
who either live in Pittsburg or in subur- 
ban towns connected with Pittsburg by elec 
tric interurban lines. 

In addition to the coal mines, which are 
the greatest west of the Mississippi river, 
and whieh have an annual output of over 
6,000,000 tons, Pittsburg has many and ex- 
tensive manufacturing concerns. 

Pittsburg has a world-wide reputation as 
the seat of the zinc smelting industry in 
America, and the large zinc works of the 
Lanyon and Cockerill interests form one of 
the city’s most important and growing 
manufacturing interests, zinc spelter being 
shipped from Pittsburg to every part of the 
world. 

The largest tile and sewer pipe manufac 
turing works in the west are located in 
Pittsburg, as are also the largest vitrified 
paving brick works in the west, as well as 
other large building brick manufactories. 
The Custodis Chimney Construction & Brick 
Company is one of the important industries 
of this city as well as of the west. 


Two of the largest meat packing plants 
in the state are located here, an immense 
manufacturing plant, big foundry and ma- 
chine shops, boiler shops and other manu- 
facturing plants too numerous for detailed 
mention. : 

But while Pittsburg is a great industrial 
center it is also a desirable place to live. 
There are no prettier streets in Kansas than 
are to be found in Pittsburg, no more lovely 
homes or handsome lawns, and no finer peo- 
ple. 

The schools of Pittsburg are doubtless the 
best and most up-to-date in the state. It was 
Pittsburg which started the “manual train- 
ing” idea in Kansas, and manual training 
has been a feature of Pittsburg’s schools 
for years. 

Pittsburg is the seat of one of Kansas’ 
most attractive state educational institu- 
tions, the Kansas Manual Training Normal. 
Here teachers are taught how to teach man- 
ual training. Although in its second year 
the Normal has grown until it is necessary 


now, in addition to the city school building 


being temporarily used, to use two addi- 
tional buildings adjoining. 

The state has purchased an elegant tract 
of land, forty acres in all, and will, it is ex- 
pected, within the coming year, erect a 
handsome building for the Normal. 

Pittsburg believes in paved streets. There 
are miles of them in Pittsburg, and every 
block is paved with Pittsburg brick, too. 

Pittsburg also believes in brick sidewalks 
—there is not a plank walk to be found in 
the city. 

The streets of Pittsburg are lighted by 
electric lights and natural gas. There are 
two modern electric lighting systems in the 
city and one of the best natural gas systems 
in the state. Although Pittsburg is out of 
the natural gas belt, it has a natural gas 
system, gas being piped in from the fields, 
and supplied for domestic use at 25 cents 
per thousand. 

Pittsburg is the center of a network of 
inter-urban electric lines, owned by the 
Pittsburg Electric Railway Co. There are 
now about twenty miles in operation, con 
necting with the towns of Crawford and 
Cherokee counties, and as rapidly as con- 
struction gangs can work the lines are be- 
ing extended both north and south so that 
ultimately Pittsburg will be the center of 
over seventy miles of inter-urban electric 
railway. 

Two other systems are also working on 
electric lines which will connect Pittsburg 
with Southeastern Kansas and Southwest- 
ern Missouri. 

Within the city of Pittsburg are four 
parks, Lincoln Park, Forest Park, Lake 
Park and League Park. Just south of the 
city limits on the electric line is a new park 
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to be opened this summer, being established 
at a cost of $50,000 by the owners of Elec- 
tric Park at Kansas City, which will rival 
that park as a pleasure resort. 

Within the past month Pittsburg voted 
$7,000 bonds to purchase a tract of forty 
- acres of timber and hill land, and make a 
city park which already is a spot of scenic 
beauty. 

Pittsburg is a city of churches, there be- 
ing some of the finest church edifices in the 
state here. 

Pittsburg has one of the finest public 
libraries in the state and has a Chautauqua 
Assembly which is one of the largest and 
most successful in the west. 

In every respect Pittsburg is a good place 
to live and make one’s home, as well as be- 
ing a manufacturing, railroad, commercial 
and industrial center. 

Pittsburg is one of the most important 
railroad centers in the state. There are 
employed in Pittsburg, and making their 
homes here, close to 2,000 railroad men. 
The Kansas City Southern maintains its 
division headquarters in Pittsburg, this be- 
ing the general headquarters of the north- 
ern division. The large machine, car and 
coach building and repair shops of this sys 
tem are located in Pittsburg, employing at 
the present time 700 men, and the com: 
pany is now engaged in building additional] 
shops at a total expense of $750,000 which 
will, when completed, give employment to 
over 1,000 more workmen, which alone will 
add 5,000 more people to the city’s popula- 
tion. 

The Missouri Pacific, Frisco and Santa Fe 
also operate freight division headquarters, 
employing many crews, and making Pitts 
burg an important freight terminal. 

There is no city in the state more favor- 
ably located for wholesale and commercial 
shipping interests than Pittsburg. And the 
large commercial concerns recognize this 
fact, as is evidenced by the large number 
of wholesale and jobbing houses which 
make headquarters in Pittsburg. 

The force of tcaveling salesmen who work 
out of Pittsuurg, making their homes here, 
city are very extensive. With seven lines 
of railroad belonging to the Kansas City 
Southern, Santa Fe, Frisco and Missouri Pa- 
cific systems running from Pittsburg, ex- 
tending into every direction, and opening 
vast territories of trade to the commercial 
interests here, Pittsburg is able to reach the 
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trade of Southern Kansas, Indian Territory,, 
Oklahoma, Northern Arkansas and South- 
western Missouri in direct and successful 
competition with the houses of St. Louis and 
Kansas City, having just as good freight 
rates and a shorter haul. 

Pittsburg is peculiarly located, and has 
peculiar advantages, such as are not en- 
joved by any other city in the state. With 
inéxhaustibie veins of coal underlying the 
enti:e section of which Pittsburg is the cen- 
ter, enabling coal to be furnished for manu- 
facturing use at as low as $1.00 per ton, 
and even lower on large contracts, manu- 
facturers are unable to find anywhere 
cheaper fuel. 

In addition to this cheap fuel Pittsburg 
has an inexhaustible artesian water supply, 
obtained at a depth of 1,000 feet by bored 
wells, which insures a water supply for 
manufactures which can always be depended. 
upon. 

With seven lines of railway reaching into. 
every section. the manufacturer is enabled 
tc reach the markets with as desirable ad- 
vantages in the way of shipping conven-. 
ience and rates as any of the large cities. 
could afford. 

The immense deposits of fire-clay which 
enable Pittsburg brick to rank first and 
foremost in the state for building purposes, 
are also inexhaustible, and can be had in 
abundance. 

An example of how manufacturing can be 
conducted at bed rock as far as expense is. 
concerned, is shown by several large con- 
cerns in this city. One of the largest brick 
works operates its own coal mine, getting an 
abundance of coal as cheap as could be 
mined; adjoining its coal mine it gets the 
finest quality of fire clay, and secures an 
abundance of the best water for its works. 
from artesian wells adjoining the works. 

There is plenty of room in Pittsburg for 
more manufacturing concerns. There is no 
better location in the United States for 
manufactories than Pittsburg, with abund- 
ance of cheap fuel, and a network of rail-. 
roads making low rates and an unlimited 
market. And it is needless to say that 
manufacturers do not have to stand and 
knock for admission. 


Every inducement will be afforded by the: 
Commercial Club of Pittsburg to enterprises. 
desiring to locate in Pittsburg, and all that 
it requires is a hint to the Commercial Club, 
the secretary of which is Captain W. J. Wat- 
Son. 
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About Indian Lands. 


A careful examination of the govern- 
ment records and reports shows that in 
the whole Indian Territory, there were 
on April 16, 1906, a total of 95,058 
approved allotments of land, divided as 
follows: Choctaw Nation, 26,887; 
Chickasaw Nation, 10,886; Cherokee 
Nation, 36,892; Creek Nation, 17,585; 
Seminole Nation, 3,108. These are 
again divided into full bloods, 27 prr 
cent; mixed bloods, 47 per cent; inier- 
married citizens, 3 per cent; freedmen 
(negroes) 23 per cent. From ten to 
twelve thousand additional allotments 
may be made to inter-married whites and 
recently born children. 

Under Section 19 of the Curtis Act 
the living full bloods can sell no lands 
for 25 years, but the allotments of all 
deceased full bloods are immediately 
subject to sale. Under the existing law, 
living mixed bloods can sell all land ex- 
cept homesteads by advertising through 
the Indian Agent, or by securing re- 
moval of restrictions. Inter-married 
citizens can sell all their land except their 
homesteads, unrestricted. Freedmen can 
sell all their lands except homesteads, 
unrestricted. In the Chickasaw or 
Choctaw Nations the freedmen have 
only an allotment of a forty acre 
- homestead. The entire allotments of all 
deceased full bloods, mixed bloods, inter- 
married citizens and freedmen are now 
subject to unrestricted sale. 

In 1904, when Congress passed the 
law removing restrictions from adult 
freedmen and inter-married citizens 


about 12,000 came under this classifica- 
tion. Of these forty per cent were 
adults and sixty per cent children, so 
that out of the 12,000 allotments affect- 
ed by the law of 1904, 4,800 became 
subject to sale unrestricted. 

Section 22 of the new Curtis bill pro- 
vides, as above stated, that the heirs of 
any deceased allottee may sell the entire 
allotment of the deceased free from re- 
strictions, excepting only, that if any 
heir be a full blood, his sale must have 
the approval of the secretary of the in- 
terior. 

Indian lands allotted to individuals, 
14,184,618 acres. Total number of al- 
lottees 95,058, saleable allotments, now 
dead claims, etc., 24,000. Inter-married 
adults, now living 1,000. Mixed bloods 
adults, living, 18,000; freedmen, adults 
—who have surplus land—living, 4,000 ; 
total, 47,000. Minors allotment of sale- 
able classes, but subject to laws relating 
to minors, 22,000. Total saleable allot- 
ments, 69,000. Not saleable now, full 
bloods living, 19,000. Choctaw and 
Chickasaw freedman—having forty acre 
homesteads only, 700. Total allotments 
not saleable, 26,000. Tribal lands not al- 
lotted about 5,800,000 acres. 

As soon as all allotments are made in 
each nation the secretary of the interior 
is under the law to sell all surplus land, 
except about 45,000 acres set aside as. 
coal land, also all of the above 26,000 
non-saleable allotments are subject to 
sale immediately on the death of the al- 
lottee and can be rented now. 


The Clay Manufacturing Industry of Pittsburg, Kan. 


Locations which are rich in coal are 
usually also well provided with valua- 
ble clays which may be turned to ac- 
count in various ways. Pittsburg 
Kansas, is exceptionally well favored 
in this direction. Her coal mines ship 
over 300,000 cars of good merchant- 


able coal per annum, and use an enor- 
mous tonnage at home for the manu- 
facture of lead and zinc and for op- 
erating the four or five great brick, tile 
and sewer pipe factories, which have 
been in operation from three to six 
years, and employ between six hundred 
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and one thousand men. Their annual 
output of manufactured and finished 
clay products exceeds 6,000 car loads, 
Pittsburg has the cheapest coal fuel in 
any desired quantity, but in addition 
to this has gas in abundance and at 
the lowest possible price. 

The several different clay manufac- 
tories are operating in different lines, 
some making a specialty of fine pressed 
brick, others making chimney bricks, 
vitrified bricks for street paving, vitri- 
fied sewer pipe, electric conduits, drain 
tile, partition tile, hollow building 
blocks, wall copings, etc. The Pitts- 
burg product of various kinds is much 
in demand and shipped in great quan- 
tity to points in Kansas, ‘Missouri, 
Texas, Nebraska, Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
Indian. Territory, and to points on the 
Gulf Coast and on the Pacific Coast. 

All of the Pittsburg clay works had 
small beginnings and the description of 
one of them will convey an idea of 
what the others are like. The Pitts- 
burg Sewer Pipe and Conduit Com- 
pany has been in operation six years. 
Its output in 1905 was 1,025 car loads 
and it kept one hundred men perma- 
nently employed. The special work of 
this plant is to manufacture vitrified 
sewer pipe, electric conduits, drain tile, 
partition tile, hollow building blocks, 
etc. The plant is fully equipped and 
run by a four hundred horse power en- 
gine. The shale used, and of which 
there is an inexhaustible quantity, is 
said to be the very best adapted to the 
manufacture of articles of this kind. 

From the time the material for the 
pipes and conduits leaves the pits in 
the form of shale until manufactured, 
the processes through which it goes are 
continuous and varied, requiring a 
vast amount of machinery and a large 
number of employes in handling it. 

About fifteen hundred yards from 
the main buildings are the pits from 
which the material for the pipes and 
conduits is first taken. Here are ex- 
tensive beds of shale which are loos- 
ened up first by means of blasting. A 
hole is drilled into the bed of shale to 
a depth of from nine to fifteen feet, 
according to the location, and the 
blast put in. From one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty tons of shale are loos- 
ened up with one blast. 
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After the shale is loosened up by 
means of blasting, it is loaded into pit 
cars by men with shovels. These cars 
are pulled to the incline by horses, over - 
the track which extends from the 
main building to the pits. 

When the car reaches the incline it 
is pulled up to the second floor of the 
building by means of a hoisting engine. 
It is emptied into the chutes below and 
the empty car lowered to the foot of 
the incline and pulled back by hozses 
to the pits to be reloaded. The two 
old pit cars hold two tons of shale 
each. 

After the shale passes in the chutes 
it is allowed to go into the crusher. 
A man stands at the bottom of the 
chute and watches the shale that it 
may be fed properly into the crusher. 
After the shale is pulverized by the 
crusher, it passes through an elevator 
to the floor above and is thrown on 
screens of two differert sizes, the finer 
dust going through one screen and the 
coarser through the other. It is then 
carried through two other elevators 
back to the second floor again and is 
thrown down into what is called the 
reserve room, where is kept all the sur- 
plus shale not used. 

From the reserve room the shale 
passes to the wet pans. Here the 
shale is mixed with water and stirred 
up by machinery. One man constant- 
ly watches the process in order that 
the proper proportion of water may 
be used. 

After the shale has been wet it 
passes through another elevator and 
thence through chutes into what are 
called feeders. One of the feeders is 
called the fast feeder and the other 
the slow. The wet shale goes first into 
the slow and from there into the fast. 
A man standing at the end of the 
slow feeder is letting it down into 
the fast feeder which immediately 
throws it into the moulding machin- 
ery. Should the slow feeders, or boxes 
into which the shale is thrown from 
the chutes, fill faster than used by the 
moulding machine, a signal is given 
by the man at the feeder and the chute 
is closed. The shale is carried through 
the feeders by means of slats attached 
to belts. On the slow feeder these 
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belts run slowly but on the other with 
rapidity. 

As the shale leaves the fast feeder 
it goes into a large upright cylinder, 
and is pressed by heavy machinery 
through the cylinder into the moulds 
by means of steam pressure. In the 
moulding there is used a tremendous 
pressure of sixty tons. The lesser cyl- 
inder is pressed into the outer which 
forms a socket. The space between 
the two cylinders gives the tiling its 
shape. To the lower end of the outer 
cylinder is locked a plug. As soon as 
a tile is moulded the plug is unlocked 
and the tile cut the proper length, and 
is lowered by an automatic attachment 
to a table beneath. If the tile is of 
the kind flaring at the bottom, a board 
- is placed on the top end, which is 
straight, and the tile, held on a revolv- 
ing table by two men, is turned with 
the straight end down. 


The reason for this is that the flar- 
ing end is not strong enough to keep 
its shape under the weight of the tile 
when placed in this position. Some of 
the heaviest tiles weigh over four hun- 
dred pounds. 


It requires about a week for the 
tiling to dry. In the meantime the 
tiles are removed to another room, 
trimmed and corrugated. The drying 
process is done by means of steam 
pipes. 

The tiles after they leave the dry- 
ing rooms go to the kilns, of which 


there are twelve. They are here 
burnt from five to nine days be- 
fore they are finished. The heat at 


first is moderate but is gradually in- 
creased. When it has reached the 
maximum of intensity salt is thrown 
into the kiln.. This process of using 
salt is what gives the tile its glazed 
appearance. This done, the work of 
manufacturing is completed and the 
tiles are removed to the yards. 


The tiles and conduits are moulded 
by machinery into various sizes ac- 
cording to the size of the moulds. The 
tiles vary in size, being made from 
three to twenty-four inches in diame- 
ter. The electric conduits used for 
underground wires are also made in 
different sizes, graded according to 
the number of channels in each con- 
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duit. The smallest conduit contains 
one channel and the largest six. The 
drain tiles and hollow building blocks 
are made by the brick machines at 
the same yards. 


In the same building in which the 
tiles and conduits are manufactured 
but in a separate room is a force of 
men engaged in making vent traps— 
crooked tiles, slop hoppers, baskets, 
etc., by hand. They make these traps 
from material partly finished by ma- 
chinery. What is called a junction is 
made with two tiles before they are 
hardened. A hole is cut into the side 
of one tile and the end of the other tile 
is moulded by hand to this at the hole 
to form the “Y” and “T”’ junctions, 
the first forming an acute angle and 
the latter a right angle. Then there 
are the tapering tiles made from the 
straight ones by cutting out slices 
from the end toward the center and 
moulding the remaining ends together. 

Pittsburg, the center of this indus- 
try, is a flourishing city of 15,142 peo- 
ple within the city limits, and 15,000 
more within a few miles distance. Its 
increase in population during 1905 
amounted to 700 people in the city 
and 2,000 in the immediate suburbs. It 
is distant from Kansas City 129 miles, 
and above sea level 945 feet. During 
the year 1905 there were erected in 
Pittsburg 300 new dwellings at a cost 
of $300,000, 100 new business build- 
ings at a cost of $600,000, one church 
building costing $17,000, waterworks 
improvements costing $75,000, street 
and sewer improvements costing $15,- 
000. There were established in the 
same time, the Standard Ice and Fuel 
Co.’s ice plant, cost $75,000, an en- 
largements to the Alphons Custodis 
Chimney Construction Co., cost $50,- 
000, enlargement of Pittsburg Sewer 
Pipe and Conduit Co., cost $75,000, 
they employing 120 men. The Novel- 
fy Mfg. Co., the Block Zinc Mfg. Co., 
two new planing mills, a cereal fac- 
tory and 25 new coal mines, employ- 
ing 2,000 men were also opened for 
business. A new electric light plant, 
costing $60,000, is under construction, 
and large extensions are being made 
to the electric-interurban line connect- 
ing Pittsburg with the other cities in 
the coal and zinc mining region. The 
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daily bank balances average $1,800,000 
in the three local banks. Twelve new 
mercantile establishments and a bank 


with $250,000 capital were also opened 
for business. The shipments from 
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Pittsburg during the year amounted 
to 300,000 car loads of coal, 200 cars 
of corn, 20 of oats, 6,000 of clay pro- 
ducts, 150 of cattle, 600 of wheat, 150 
of spelter, 100 cars of hogs. 


Newton County, Missouri, and Neosho. 


Newton County, Missouri, is one of 
the oldest organized counties in the 
state, having -been settled in the first 
half of the last century, by the pio- 
neers from Kentucky, Tennessee, Ver- 
ginia and the Carolinas, who were at- 
tracted here by the many springs and 
the abundance of good water. The 
farming interests were, as elsewhere, 
developed first, stock-raising being an 
important part of the farming opera- 
tions. Later on came the development 
of the lead and zinc deposits, so abun- 
dant in the southern half of the coun- 
ty, and more recently the commercial 
production of fine fruits has become 
an important industry. Other special 
industries have grown up in the course 
of years, and at this date Newton 
County has perhaps a greater variety 
of resource than has any other County 
in the state. 

Neosho, the County Seat, is an old 
town, keeping pace with the develop- 
ment of the surrounding country. More 
or less manufacturing has been done in 
Neosho since it was founded, but dur- 
ing the last five years more than half 
a million dollars has been invested in 
new manufacturing enterprises. 

There are in Newton County, 3,043 
farms having an acreage of 351,663 
acres, or an average of 92 acres to the 
farm. Of this acreage 193,560 are im- 
proved and 126,375 are in cultivation. 
The total assessed valuation of the 
farms of Newton County is $4,131,875. 
The main strength of the farms lie in 
their adaptation to the cultivation of 
both tree and small fruit, and the rais- 
ing of these products in a commercial 
way constitutes a very important 
source. of ‘income to the farm- 
er. Of the one hundred and four- 
teen counties in Missouri, this 


county stands ‘seventeenth in the 
production of wheat, 151,722 bushels 
having been shipped out of the county 
last year, exclusive of what the fifteen 
roller mills in the county consumed. 
During the year 55,155 acres of wheat 
were harvested, producing 772,170 bu- 
shels. The prevailing price obtained 
for this wheat was seventy cents per 
bushel. The corn production amounted 
to 1,000,250 bushels, and came from 
40,010 acres, bringing an average price 
of forty cents per bushel. In oats there 
were 8,010 acres, producing 160,200 bu- 
shels; sold for $32,040. The hay pro- 
duction amounted to 16,000 tons, com- 
ing from 10,000 acres and yielding a 
revenue of $120,000. The value of the 
wheat, corn, oats and hay products of 
Newton County will in the aggregate, 
amount to about one million dollars. 
The average income per farm amounted 
to $177 for wheat, and $130.40 for corn. 
The average yield of Irish potatoes 
amounts to 250 to 300 bushels per 
acre and that of sweet potatoes from 
300 to 400 bushels per acre. 

The diversity of products shipped 
from Newton County during 1905 is 
shown in the following list: Cattle, 
1,852 head; hogs, 6,174 head: horses 
and mules, 152 head; sheep, 1,040 head; 
wheat, 151,722 bushels; corn, 5,288 bu- 
shels; oats, 3,752 bushels; flax. seed, 
3,216 bushels; hay, 166,000 pounds; 
straw, 200,000 pounds; flour, 2,894,466 
pounds; ship stuff, 1,820,290 pounds; 
apples, 1960 bushels; hardwood lumber, 
36,000 feet; walnut logs, 13,500 feet; 
railroad ties, 2,250; fence and mine 
posts, 11,200; cordwood, 1,128 cords; 
cooperage stock, 1 car; lead ore, 1,650 
tons; zinc ore, 14,240 tons; pig lead, 
6,450 tons; tripoli, 7,200,000 pounds; 
junk, 8 cars; dressed poultry, 233,869 
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pounds; live poultry, 469,785 pounds; 
eggs, 624,220 dozen; butter, 25,875 
pounds; cheese, 160 pounds; peaches, 
101 baskets; grapes, 266 baskets; 
strawberries, 97,233 crates ; raspberries, 
12,094 crates; fresh fruit, 18,609 
pounds; dried fruit, 917 pounds; 
dressed meats, 8,702 pounds; game, 
21,949 pounds; fish, 72 pounds; furs, 
2,275 pounds; feathers, 1,129 pounds; 
hides and pelts, 171,793 pounds; lard, 
360 pounds; tallow, 2,610 pounds; 
wine, 3,960 gallons; vinegar, 28 gal- 


lons; honey, 305 pounds; _pota- 
toes, 4,064 pounds; onions, 60 bu- 
shels; vegetables, 67,265 pounds; 


canned goods, 37,075 pounds; tobacco, 
184 pounds; wool, 8,160 pounds; ice, 
6,878,450 pounds; nuts, 2,500 pounds. 
The aggregate value of these shipments 
was $2,049,071; showing an increase of 
$867,090 over the preceding years out- 
put. 

The assessed value of lands in New- 
ton County for 1905 is $2,242,630, 
though the actual value is two or three 
times this amount. Agricultural bot- 
tom lands now sell readily for prices 
ranging from $40 to $50 per acre. 
Prairie lands run’ in value irom $30 to 
$45 per acre. This means improved 
land within a radius of four miles from 
Neosho. Timber and pasture lands sell 
now from $15 to $25 per acre. The 
adaptability of the pasture and hilly 
lands to the profitable production of 
berries and small fruits is responsible 
for the apparently high price asked for 
them. Twenty acres of hilly gravelly 
strawberry land have netted their own- 
er $5,000 per annum. The apples in a 
seven acre orchard were sold on the 
tree for $500, while the crop of a 15 
acre orchard brought the owner $1,200. 
When lands ordinarily used for pastur- 
age can be made to yield large reve- 
nues as stated, there need be no sur- 
prise concerning land values. 

The total taxable wealth of New- 
ton County as shown in the County 
Assessor’s books, amounts to $6,192,- 
368, of which $4,131,875 is charged 
against lands and town lots. The per- 
sonal property is assessed as follows: 
Horses, $218,550; mules and jacks, 
$40,885; cattle, $168,015; sheep, $865; 
hogs, $21,925; all other stock, $420; 
miscellaneous personal property, $306,- 
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560; corporations, $96,180; money, 
notes, etc., $479,590; railroads, $944,- 
ERASE 

The railroad facilities of the County 
are excellent. It is traversed by the 
Kansas City Southern, the St. Louis 
& San Francisco and the Missouri Pa- - 
cific Railways. The first two named 
pass through Neosho, the county seat, 
while the towns of Grand Falls and 
Granby are reached by the Missouri 
Pacific Railway. The Kansas City 
Southern offers direct shipping facili- 
ties north and south and has all of Neo- 
sho’s factories located on its switches, 
about 2,000 to 2,400 car loads of pro- 
ducts are shipped out over this line an- 
nually and about 1,600 car loads are 
brought in. 

Fruit-growing has been carried on 
since the settlement of the County, but 
within the last five years, the grow- 
ing of strawberries and small fruit has 
become an extensive industry. The 
value of the annual crop is about 
$200,000, of which Neosho alone sup- 
plies berries to the value of $100,000. 
Apples and peaches are grown in large 
quantities and likewise yield a hand- 
some revenue. The local manufact- 
uring population and those engaged in 
the mining industry consume a very 
large part of the food-stuffs produced 
in the county ; the quantity shipped out, 
is only a small part of the entire pro- 
duction. 

The population of the county is thir- 
ty thousand. The principal towns are 
Neosho, the county seat, Seneca, Gran- 
by, Newtonia, Ritchey, Diamond, Spur- 
geon and Stella, in addition to which 
there are many smaller places. 


The City of Neosho. 


The population of Neosho numbers 
fully four thousand. Immediately sur- 
rounding the little city are about one 
thousand acres in strawberries, from 
which are shipped annually about 100 
carloads of fruit. Each car contains 
600 crates, which at $2 per crate brings 
the. value up to: $1,200 per car. The 
prices obtained vary at times, occasion- 
ally being as high as $3.25 per crate, 
though $2 per crate is a safe annual 
average. Another thousand acres are 
devoted to the cultivation of apples; 
peaches, pears, plums, grapes, vegeta- 
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bles and poultry-raising, from which 
a large income is also derived. 

The larger manufacturing 
prises are the following: 

The Mutual Manufacturing Co., Cap- 
ital $50,000—Plant for manufacturing 
‘farm wagons. Cost of plant $25,000. 
Employs 75 to 150 men, with pay-roll 
of $1,000 to $1,200 per week. Neosho 
Foundry and Machine Works, estab- 
lished 1879, manufactures mining and 
milling machinery and ore dressing 
plants, and the Neosho Cross Lift 
Pump. Annual output to the value of 
$100,000 and employ from 25 to 35 
men, with an average pay-roll of $300 
per week. Neosho Planing Mill, estab- 
lished 1869. Annual output $60,000 to 
$75,000, employs 12 to 15 men. Neosho 
Creamery, capacity 2,000 pounds of 
cream per day, or about 600,000 pounds 
per annum. Output about 150,000 
pounds of butter at an average value 
of 35 cents per pound. The Western 
Crupper Co., manufacturing about 50 
dozen cruppers per day. Neosho Cigar 
Factory, output about 85,000 cigars per 


enter- 


year. Neosho Plow Factory, estab- 
lished about 36 years ago. Manufact- 
ures 1,500 turning and cultivating 


plows, 1,000,000 pounds of window 
weights and 1,000 post-hole diggers 
per annum. Value of annual output, 
$25,000 to $30,000 and employs 16 to 
20 men, with pay-roll of $150 per week. 
The Neosho Flour and Corn Mills 
have a daily capacity of 400 barrels, 
and consume 600,000 bushels of wheat 
annually. The elevator capacity is 
100,000 bushels. The annual output 
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of corn products is about 600 cars of 
corn chops and 75 cars of meal, about 
30 men being constantly employed. 
The Missouri and Kansas_ Grain 
Co., of Neosho, during 1905 manufac- 
tured 789 cars of feed worth $395,000. 
The Neosho Milling Co., has a daily 
capacity of 200 barrels of flour and 
100 barrels of meal. The annual out- 
put is worth $250,000 per year, and 
the mill consumes annually 300,000 bu- 
shels of wheat and 40,000 bushels of 
corn. The output for 1905 was 250 
cars of flour, 100 cars of wheat and 
50 cars of meal. The J. M. Rush Mill 
has an annual capacity of 500 barrels 
of flour and 900 barrels of corn meal, 
the annual business amounting to 
$25,000. The Valley Mills have a ca- 
pacity of 75 barrels of flour per day 
and ship annually about 50 cars of 
flour, 20 cars of feed, 10 cars of meal. 
Another mill a short distance from 
Neosho, has a daily capacity of 35 
barrels. The water works system of 
Neosho has cost $45,000 and is ade- 
quate for all present needs. Among 
the other notable institutions are a 
woolen mill, gold fish farm, U. S. 
Government Fish Hatchery, seven 
rural routes, several wagon factories, 
wholesale harness house, wholesale 
hardware, wholesale grocery, Scarritt 
Collegiate Institute, local and Jong 
distance telephone system, whole- 
sale dry goods, Building and Loan 
Association. Two weekly newspapers 
and one daily, three banks carrying 
deposits amounting to $797,785.29 and 
a very complete public school system. 


The Long-Bell Model Farms. 


A Bon Ami correspondent of the 
Alexandria Town Talk writes the fol- 
lowing interesting letter about the Long- 
Bell experimental farms between Bon 
Ami and De Ridder: 

“For a considerable time the Long- 
Bell Lumber Company has been consid- 
ering the problem of the utilization of its 
denuded pine lands. The history of the 


old lands in Michigan lent encourage- 
ment to the effort, but it required an 
outlay of considerable money combined 
with experience in the culture of South- 
ern lands. In this as in all enterprises 
undertaken by Mr. R. A. Long, the 
greatest care was exercised both in the 
selection of the land and in the persons 
to whom the details were to be entrusted. 
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_ The scheme was principally given to Mr. 
W. F. Ryder, one of the staff officials of 
the Long-Bell Company, to work out, 
and that he has done his work well goes 
without saying. First was the selection 
of the land for experimentation. Two 
of the Long-Bell plants, the King-Ryder 
Lumber Company of Bon Ami, La., and 
the Hudson River Lumber Company of 
De Ridder, La., adjoin, the distance be- 
ing about three miles. This tract, three 
miles long by one-half a mile wide, con- 
taining approximately 1000, acres, 
seemed to offer the best possible condi- 
tions for the experiment. The soil, sandy 
in part and partly the red land, the color 
caused by the presence of red oxide of 
iron, gently undulating, is ideal. The 
tract was covered with stumps, old logs 
and brush, all of which must, per force, 
be removed before the land would be in 
a condition favorable for cultivation. The 
selection of a superintendent, a man well 
up in the horticulture of the South and 
fruit raising was a matter of vital im- 
portance. Mr. Ryder, after thorough in- 
“yestigation, recommended “Mr.’ T) 4S. 

Granberry of Georgia, who had the en- 
dorsement of some of the leading fruit 
growers of the Southwest. He was duly 
appointed and entered upon his duties 
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January 9, 1906. Three of the Faultless 
stump pullers were purchased, a corps 
of men and teams were put in commis- 
sion and the work of cleaning up the 
land begun. The progress has been re- 
markable and the tract already presents 
an attractive appearance. A neat cot- 
tage, 32x40 feet with an L 14x26 feet, 
containing six rooms, has been built for 
the superintendent. A barn, with ac- 
commodations for 32 mules, grain, hay, 
etc., has also been erected. To accom- 
modate the workmen a boarding house 
28x38 feet with an L 14 feet square for 
a sitting room has been constructed. It 
is the ultimate intention to divide this 
land into twenty acre tracts, erecting a 
cottage on each. The intention is to 
break a portion of the tract this spring, 
plant peas and other forage crops, to- 
gether with vegetables, watermelons and 
canteloupes. No effort will be made to 
ship this year. In the fall a large peach 
orchard will be set out, the trees having 
been already purchased: Seventy-five 
per cent will be Elbertas, twenty-five per 
cent other varieties. The eyes of all the 
great companies are on this experiment, 
for it may save them thousands of doi- 
lars in experimental work.’’ 


Inter-Denominational Young People’s Missionary Conference 
of the Southwest, 


SILOAM SPRINGS, ARK., AUGUST 10-15, 1906. 


Convention Southwestern Pastors and Sunday School Superintendents, 
SILOAM SPRINGS, ARK., AUGUST 16-20, 1906. 


For above occasion round-trip ex- 
cursion rates of one fare plus 50 cents 
to Siloam Springs and return have 


been authorized from all points in Ar- — 


kansas, Indian Territory, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Louisiana, Missouri, Nebraska, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma and Texas. 

Dates of sale: August 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
Tet sla. to and: LO, 

Final limit: August 31, 1906. 

Extension of limit: The return limit 
of these excursion tickets will be ex- 
tended to thirty days after date of sale 
(Summer Tourist. Limit) or ninety 
days after date of sale (All Year Tour- 
ist Limit) upon payment of the dif- 
ference between the rate originally 
paid and the round-trip Summer Tour- 


ist or All Year Tourist Rate as the case 
may be, from starting point to Siloam 
Springs. 


Stopovers at Siloam Springs. 


Stopover of not to exceed ten days 
at Siloam Springs en route will be al- 
lowed on all one way first-class tickets. 
soid to points beyond Siloam Springs. 

On round-trip tickets, stopovers on 
both going and return trip within final 
limit will be allowed a Siloam Spring. 

For further information and litera- 
ture descriptive of Siloam Springs or 
about above conventions write to 

S. G. WARNER, 
Grrl SO Aes eM CSR ve 
Kansas City, Mo.. 
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The Surplus Products of Missouri. 


“A remarkable story of the growth 
and development of Missouri indus- 
tries is contained in the twenty-seventh 
annual report, just issued, of the State 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and Inspec- 
tion. 

Reduced to dollars, the combined 
value of the excess production of all 
the counties of Missouri exceeded 240 
millions. The surplus of one county 
alone, Jasper, was nearly 23 million 
dollars, representing for the most part 
the value of zinc and lead mined in 
that section. Jackson County ranks 
sixth, with an excess of $5,612,517, and 
in the diversity of its products furnishes 
probably the best example of the great 
variety of commodities produced in the 
state. 

The returns for 1904 probably place 
Missouri fourth among the states of 
the Union in the production of surplus 
livestock. Estimates give Missouri first 
place for the year in the production of 
live and dressed poultry, eggs and feath- 
ers. The aggregate value of these com- 
modities alone reached $32,272,217. 

In mining the state leads the world 
in some minerals. Ninety per cent of 


all the zinc mined comes from Missouri, 
and nearly all of this from Jasper Coun- 
ty. Of coal there were mined 4,368,000 
tons, of which 3,707,027 tons were sur- 
plus. 


Jackson County produced in greater 


or less quantity, nearly everything 
enumerated among the state’s commodi- 
ties, excepting minerals. There were 
shipped 30,876 head of cattle, 57,263 
head of hogs, 2,551 head of horses and 
mules, and 14,629 sheep. Of the surplus 
cereals there were 208,755 bushels of 
wheat, 117,765 bushels of corn, 7,504 of 
oats, 2,644 of rye and 2,144 of flaxseed. 
The mills of the county shipped 11,212,- 
799 pounds of flour, 356,000 pounds of 
corn meal and 12,840,000 pounds of ship- 
stuff. 

Among the surplus farm products 
were 602,575 pounds of dressed poul- 
try, 589,977 pounds of live poultry, 
535,880 dozens of eggs, 57,158 pounds 
of butter, 1,600 pounds of cheese and 
130,430 gallons of milk. Of the corn 
cobs used in the manufacture of “Mis- 
souri meerschaums” Jackson County 
contributed 30,000 pounds. 


Industrial Notes. 


BEAUMONT, TEX.—A new boat building 
yard is to be established here at an early 
day. Boats for river navigation and coast- 
wise traffic are to constitute the principal 
output of the new plant. 

DE QUEEN, ARK.—The De Queen Light 
& Ice Company, whose plant was recently 
destroyed by fire, are now building a new 
plant with a capacity of twenty-five tons of 
ice per day. The new brick building will 
be 60x90 feet in dimensions. 

DE RIDDER, LA.—The Kirbyville & East- 
ern Railroad has been completed to this 
point and will now be continued eastward. 

FORT SMITH, ARK.—The Ballman Cum- 
mins Furniture Co., the McLoud Furniture 
Co., and the Arkansas Cotton Oil Co., are 
making extensive additions to their factories 


in order to keep abreast with their grow- 
ing trade. 

The compilers of the new city directory, 
to be issued about June 1st, report the popu- 
lation of Fort Smith at 32,539. The names 
of 9,297 people are given in the directory. 

The Hotel Main is now being enlarged and 
renovated from top to bottom. When the 
work is completed the hotel, with its addi- 
tion, will have ample accommodations for 
200 guests. 

JOPLIN, MO.—It is estimated that more 
than $2,000,000 will be spent for new build- 
ings in Joplin during 1906. Contracts for 
more than one million dollars have already 
been let. These comprise the new Joplin 
hotel, $500,000; the Bendelari building, $10,- 
000; Catholic Church, $75,000; Episcopal 
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Church, $25,000; Eagles’ Club House, $50,- 
000; city jail, $25,000; theater, $40,000; Mis- 
souri-Kansas Creamery Co., $10,000; Keller 
wagon factory and other buildings. 

The increase in population from 1905 to 
1906 has been 3,640 persons. The present 
population is 40,000. The contract for the 
new hotel, “The Katherine,’ on the corner 
of Fourth and Main streets, has been let. 
The contract price was $350,000. The con- 
tract for the plumbing amounted to $60,000. 
The old Joplin Hotel, which occupies the 
site of the new hotel, will be torn down 
within the next thirty days. 

Joplin wants a wholesale hardware busi- 
ness. It presents the best opportunity in 
the United States for a wholesale hardware 
‘house, and a good business man with $10,- 
000 or more can interest local capital in the 
enterprise. Write for information to Sec 
retary of Commercial Club, Joplin, Mo. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA.—A pleasure pier 
with a two-story pavilion at its end is being 
built out into the lake 200 feet. It will have 
ample facilities for entertaining visitors. The 
new electric car line recently built is now 
in full operation. A new opera house is to 
be erected here in time for opening in the 
fall season. The Newcombe Transportation 
Company has been incorporated for the pur- 
pose of transporting lumber by water to 
Port Arthur and thence abroad. The United 
States government has just let a contract 
to build a canal ten feet deep through Cal- 
casieu Lake so as to afford navigation to 
the Gulf. The Kansas City Southern Rail- 
way Co. has just completed an eight-mile 
branch line from Lockport Junction to the 
sulphur mines. 


MARBLE CITY, I. T.—Ground has been 
broken for the erection of the Marble City 
Bank building. This building will be con- 
structed entirely of marble and cover a 
space of 50x60 feet, being two stories high. 


MENA, ARK.—The Southwestern Slate 
Company have added twenty-five men to 
their working crews and are getting ready 
to ship slate just as soon as railway con- 
nection can be made. 


The engineers of the Kansas City South- - 


ern Railway are now in the field engaged in 
making surveys for the Hot Springs branch. 


NEOSHO, MO.—A Chautauqua Assembly 
will be held at Neosho from July 4th to last 
eleven days. A large attendance is ex- 
pected. The building of a cannery, costing 
$15,000, is now under advisement. 


PITTSBURG, KANS.—The Pittsburg 
Water Company have thoroughly overhauled 
and extended the system by installing new 
engines, laying new mains and improving 
the buildings and reservoirs. The outlay 
has been over $100,000. 

The Mineral Lands Electric Railway is 
said to be contemplating a line between 
Girard and Pittsburg, Kans. 

POTEAU, I. T.—The Poteau Electric Light 
& Ice Company has been organized with a 
capital of $25,000, and will begin construc- 
tion without delay. The D. W. Milam pine 
and hardwood mill, erected at a cost of $20,- 
000, has just begun operations. 
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PORT ARTHUR, TEX.—The Newcombe 
Transportation Co., recently incorporated in 
Louisiana, will do a general maritime busi- 
ness, build, repair and own ships, operate 
docks, etc. Much of their business will be 
done through Port Arthur. 

There never was a greater activity in 
loading foreign bound ships than at present, 
one hundred and twenty-five longshoremen 
have been telegraphed for to help load ear- 
goes and ships now in the harbor. 

A new skating rink, 62x160 feet, was be- 
gun in April and will be ready for use about 
the middle of May. It is well out in the 
lake and will form a handsome addition to 
the white pleasure city standing in the 
waters. 

Advices from New Orleans convey the in- 
formation that a new line of ships will soon 
be put in service to run between New Or- 
leans, Port Arthur and Havana in Cuba. 

The Holland stockholders of the townsite 
company have placed at the disposal of their 
agent a large sum of money to be loaned 
to those desiring to build homes here, 

The opening day of the Port Arthur 
Pleasure Pier, May ist, was attended by 
4,000 people, who were brought by excursion 
trains from points in Texas and Louisiana. 
The work of dredging the lake canal to con- 
nect the Sabine and Neches rivers with 
navigable water is progressing rapidly. The 
United States government has appropriated 
$536,500 for this purpose. It is currently 
reported that the Southern Pacific Railway 
will soon build into Port Arthur. The grain 
export for 1905 amounted to 2,000,000 
bushels, 


SILOAM SPRINGS, ARK.—An estimate of 
the apple crop of Benton and Washington 
counties, Arkansas, gives a total of 3,000,000 
barrels. Peaches are not very abundant, 
though quite a number of Elberta orchards 
will have a good crop. The strawberry crop 
will be large. 

A general missionary conference will be 
held here in August and the annual Chau- 
tauqua in July. A very large attendance to 
both is promised. 

The Siloam Spring Hotel Company has 
been incorporated and will erect a modern 
hotel to cost about $50,000. 


SHREVEPORT, LA.—A creosoting plant 
with a capacity for treating 9,000,000 feet of 
lumber and 1,000,000 ties is now under con- 
sideration. The-plant will represent en in- 
vestment of $100,000. 

Shreveport is now fully supplied with 
natural gas. About 6,000,000 cubic feet are 
supplied per day. Factories and large con- 
sumers receive their gas for 12 cents per 
1,000 feet. 

The Continental Bank and Trust Company 
of Shreveport has been organized with cap 
ital of $400,000. 

The school board has just purchased a lot 
at a cost of $20,000 and will erect, before 
January Ist, 1907, a large handsome school 
building. 

The State Fair Association has been or. 
ganized and it is thought that an exposition 
will be held during the coming autumn. 


KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN RAILWAY CO. 


S. G. WARNER, General Passenger and Ticket Agent. 

F. S. RAWLINS, Superintendent Transportation. 

E. E. SMYTHE, General Freight Agent. H. E. WHITTENBERGER, Supt. (N. Div.) Pittsburg, Kas. 
C. E. Perkins, Assistant General Freight Agent. W. H. DE FRANCE, Asst. Supt. (S. Div.) Texarkana, _ 


H, A, WEAVER, Assistant General Freight Agent. Texas. 
GENERAL OFFICES, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


J. A. Epson, President. 
W. CouGHLIN, General Manager. 


TEXARKANA & FORT SMITH RAILWAY CO. 


J. A. Epson, President, W. H. De FRANCE, Assistant Superintendent. 
W. L. EstTEs, First Vice-President. C. E. PERKINS, General Freight Agent. 
S. G. Hopkins, General Passenger and Ticket Agent. 


GENERAL OFFICES, TEXARKANA, TEX. 


ARKANSAS WESTERN RAILWAY CO. 


H. E WHITTENBERGER, Superintendent, Pittsburg, Ks. 
J. A. Epson, V.-,President, Kansas City, Mo. E. E. SMYTHE, Gen’! Freight Agent, Kansas City, Mo. 
W. CouGuHuiIn, Gen’] Manager, Kansas City, Mo. S. G. WARNER, Gen’! Pass. Agent, Kansas City, Mo. 


GENERAL OFFICES, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


J. F. Reap, President, Ft. Smith, Ark. 


Traffic Representatives of the Port Arthur Route. 


The authorized representatives of the Port Arthur Route whose names and addresses are given below will, upop 
application in person or by letter or telegram, promptly and cheerfully answer any inquiries concerning time of trains. 
rates of fare and transportation facilities. 


BEAUMONT, TEXAS. J. C. Mow (K.C.S. Ry.), Commercial Agt. R.A. Morris (T. & Ft. S. Ry.) City Ticket Agt. 
CHICAGO, ILLS., Marquette Building. O. G. Parsley (K. C.S. Ry.), General Agent. 
DALLAS, TEXAS, Slaughter Bidg. A. Catuna (K.C.S. Ry.), General Agent. 
ORT SMITH, ARK. H.N. Hall (K.C.S. Ry.), General Agt. C.E. Pitcher, (K.C.S. Ry,) City Pass. & Ticket Agt_ 
HOUSTON, TEXAS, Binz Bldg. E. E. Elmore (K. C.S. Ry.), General Agent. 
JOPLIN, MO. C. W. Nunn (K.C.S. Ry.), General Agent. S.O. Lucas (K.C.5S. Ry.), Ticket Agent. 
KANSAS CITY, MO., 9th and Walnut Streets. J.C. Brown (K.C.S.Ry.), City Passenger & Ticket Agent. E.C. Fox, 
(K. C. S. Ry.), Depot Ticket Agent, 2nd and Wyandotte Streets. 
LAKE CHARLES, LA., 824 Ryan St. E.E. Gibson, (K.C.S.Ry.), General Agent. E.5. Carlson, City Ticket Agent. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA., 710 Common Street. J. M. Carriere (K. C.S. Ry.), General Agent. 
ST. LOUIS, MO., Chemical Building. C.H.Ivers(K.C.S.Ry.), General Agent. 
SHREVEPORT, LA., Caddo Hotel Bldg. C.O. Williams, City Pass. & Ticket Agt. A.B. Avery, Union Station Ticket Agt- 
TEXARKANA, TEXAS. S. G. Hopkins, General Passenge Agent. S. M. Gibson, (T. & Ft. S. Ry.), General Agent. 


BED. (DUT TON) arctic ct crete so ataretete else ae! mroteta ates (exeielare: evn cctrte tiieiese state siete Traveling Passenger Agent, Kansas City, Mo. 
PHS MORRIS 23.7e5e Pear cae a Mes ce eens ose a eee emer Traveling Passenger Agent, Kansas City, Me. 
PF. BE. ROESLER........ Ear wn hase cits ee. zEreee Traveling Passenger and Immigration Agent, Kansas City, Mo. 
Be De HUNT oss ieee 0.202, <toscicrecoitrs-bretlorn cys ocobaueisietwlele tt tse eons athe mea ae ea ay ees Industrial Agent, Kansas City, Mo. 


Land Agents Promoting Immigration to the Line of 
The Kansas City Southern Railway 
In States Not Traversed by the K. C. S. Ry. 


Emmett A. Allday, Atlanta, Tex, 

T. P. Anderson, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 

IBye date tb Aberly, South Omaha, Neb. 
D, Andes, Bristol, Tenn. hee Carr, Lincoln, Neb. 

Mm Austin, St Joseph, Mo. Castle, Sedalia, Mo. 

. H. Axton, Rockport, Ind. ia Christopher, Warreg spares Mo. 

.B. Amyx, Chanute, Kans Clifton, Hamilton, Mo. 

eh Baliou, Blandinsville, Ils. B. Coffield, Quincy, llls. 

‘ Balsley, Danville, Ills. Cees & McRorey, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


E. H. Burlingham, Oelwein, Iowa. 
R. H. Cadwallader, Louisburg, Kans. 
Camden, Darnell & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


ee 


Berann 
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Baker, 1648 LaSalle, Chicago, Ills. L. F. Campbell, Willow 
affetti, 188 Madison, Chicago, Ills. A. TerCrase! Vincennes, es xe 
aker & Shoop, Green City, Mo Ab Guna Paola, Kans, 

W.G. Banfill, Eaton, Ohio. E. W. Dawes, Marshall, Mo. 
1D), 15% Barbour, Westfield, Ind. H.S. Day, Topeka, Kans. 
Mrs. S. E. Barringer, 3219 Halstead, Chicago, Ills. T. L. Day, Attica, Kans. 
F. C. Bartley, Russell, Kans. Rufus E. Dale, Clarence, Mo. 
C. J. Bassarear, Reinbeck, Iowa ins. L. Doody, Albia, Iowa. 
Wm. O. Beattie, Little Falls, Minn. S. Duffield, Mason City, Iowa. 
F. T. Beadle, Quincy, Ills. hee Ebaugh, Glenwood, Iowa. 
label: Wick, Iowa. Elmore, Seneca, Mo. 
1 Oe Belt, Oelwein, Iowa. F. M. Eutrek en, Coffeen, Ills. 
Geo. W. Benge, Tahlequah, Lt. J. M. Entwhistle, 90 Washington, Chicago, Ills. 
A. J. Beakey, St. Marys, Kans. Gs me Elrod, Bern, Kans. 
Bennett & Rees, Georgetown, Ills. J. A. Fetty, Viola, Wis. 
P. H. Bevins, Morning, lowa. Fisher, Gaunt & Co., Marshall, Mo. 
Gaile Blackburn, Blackburn, Mo. W. OD. Ford, Galena, Kans." 
Quincy Blosser, Blosser, Mo. W.H. Ford, Quinlan, Tex. 
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. B. Forsythe, Mystic, Iowa, 
. H. Foss, Milaca, Minn. 
e Frazier, Lawrenceburg, Tenn. 

. Frazier, Nemaha, Neb. 

.F, Geb, Reinbeck, lowa. 

aA Gillinwaters, Ozark, Ark, 

. F. Glenn, Waverl ly, Mo. 
mes Glick, Welsh, La, 
Homer L. Gobble, DeKalb, Mo. 

. Goodenough, Minneapolis, Minn. 
oT Grimes, Hiawatha, Kans. 
- Gulick, Denison, lowa. 
ie Gilbert, Lexington, Ky. 

B, Hash h, Jr., Gentry, Mo. 

ar: Hagendorn, Colfax, Iowa. 
sImore awkins, Fort Dod e, plows: 
. G. Hagendorn, ‘Curtis, Ne 
now biaye. DeKalb, Mo. 
Cc, Heider, Manhattan, Kans. 
. R, Hass, Tingley, Iowa. 

Wa Harrison, Anderson, Ind. 

. A. Hanna, Napoleon, Ohio. 
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. Harris, Vesta, Minn. 

. Harris, Ellsworth, Kans. 

_W. Heskett, Jefferson City, Mo. 

. F. Hicks. Cambridge, Kans. 

‘alter D. Hill, Beatrice, Neb. 

m’! W. Hoover, Harrisonville, Mo. 

n W. Howell, Birmingham, Ills, 

. B. Huber, Marion, Ind. 

AG Hughes, Anderson, Ind. 

Frank ee Horton, Davis City, Iowa. 
arman, Auburn, Neb. 

Gee M. Hodges, Sedalia, Mo. 

G. B. Jackman, Burlington, Iowa, 

A. W. topees Fairfiel , Iowa. 

A. W. Johnson, Ironwood, Mich. 

F. A. Jones, Genoa, Texas. 

Edward Johnston, Atkinson, Ills. 


J. D, ‘{ohnser Quincy, Ills. 


Peay peaches one 
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. P. Johnson, Delta, Colo. 
iss Helen Kimber, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Haesiord Klock, Eureka Springs, Ark. 
ennan & Sipple, Ladonia, Mo. 
Aaron Lambert, Piedmont, Kans. 
ae Lambert, Guthrie Center, Towa. 
. Leach, Bethany, Mo, 
. Legg, Windfall, Ind. 
. LeRoy, Webster City, lowa. 
. Levins, Ellsworth, Minn. 
. Libberton, Mt. Carroll, Ills. 
OW, Livingstone, Nebraska City, Neb. 
. R. Lochrie, Lorimore, Iowa. 
met Locker, Aurora, Mo. 
. Lockwood, Chariton, Towa. 
. Lyell, Shelbina, Mo. 
. Lugar, 1508 Chemical Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
. Landon. Clinton, Mo. 
Sy ‘Lowdon, Alma, Ark. 
aac McClellan, Sheridan, Ark. 
W. McMahon, Beattie, Kans. 
vA Malone, Warrensburg, Mo. 
pa lgioney, Garnett. Kans. 
. Mars en, Rock Island, Ills. 
. Masden, Norborne, Mo. 
_M. Meredith, Sparta, ‘Tenn. 
A. J. Morgan, Iowa Falls, Iowa. 
Wm. March, Galena, Kans 
Melchers & Marshall, Decatur, Ills. 
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ie Ashmore, Stotesbury, Mo, 
L Beadles, Hume, Mo. 
ee Berry, Sallisaw, 1a 
Brown, Kansas City, Mo. 
’ Bruner, Kansas City, Mo. 
. Bingham, Kansas City, Mo. 
. Byram, Kansas City, Mo. 
. Bates, Kansas City, Mo. 
. Chambliss, Kansas City, Mo. 
Chureh, Sulphur pa ay Ark. 
Clay, Kansas City, M 
Clemmons, Cleveland, Mo. 
. Cloonan, Bunch, 10a 
. Cole, Kansas City, Mo. 
s Stewart, Heavener, J. T. 
. Couch, Westville, I, T. 
Croft, Stotesbury, Mo. 
s & Hunsaker. Decatur, Ark. 
t Davis, Stilwell, I. T. 
F.E. DeLongy, Mena, Ark. 
Geo B. Dennis, Mena, Ark. 
ad & Son, Siloam’ Springs, Ark. 
B.S. Dunn, Anderson, Mo. ‘ 
Chas. W. Edwards, Neosho and Joplin, Mo. 
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E. W. Gates, 31 Dexter Bldg., Chicago, III. 


Geo. H. Nehf, 
. E. Niles, Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 
is Ae Noel. Webb City, Mo. 
. E. Ochiltree, Connersville, Ind. 
.V.B. Parker, Olathe, Kans. 
ugene Parrish, Nevada, Mo. 
. Peters, Atchison, Kans. 
me s Piper, Galena, Kans. 
. Porter, Alma, Neb. 
Portman, Plano, Tex. 
. W. Powell, Falls City, Neb. 
Powers, Mason City, Iowa. 
: Printy, Center Point, Iowa. 

. Prentiss, Ottumwa, Towa. 

. Pinkerton, Kirksville, Mo. 
Ragle, Coffeyville, Kans. 
>, Rand dell, Davenport, Okla. 
. Reiley, Wapello, Towa. 
. Robinson, Southwest City, Mo. 
. Roddy, Centralia, Mo. 

. Rosenberger, Tola, Kans. 
. Rosenbergen, Hiawatha, Kans. 
. Rowland, Orrick, Mo 
Raepple, Free ort, Ills, 

B. Smallwood, loomington, Ind, 
|. Stephens, Braymer, Mo. 
. Sullivan, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
. Saum, Des Moines, Iowa. 
. Scott, Bridgeport, Neb. 
H. Sea, LaHarpe, Ills. 
POharp: ‘Clay Center, Kans. 
ohn Shibley. Green City, Mo. 

Skeen, Security Bldg., St. Louis, Mo 

Smiley, Sioux City, Ne ‘ 
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. Clay Smith, Shenandoah, Iowa. 
Mie Smith, Mendon, Mo. 
nV Sparlin, Barron, Wis. 

. R. Stanton, Union City, Mich. 
hos. R. Starns, Leavenworth, Kans. 
. 5. Stevens, Graceville, Minn. 

_F, Still, Jackson, Tenn. 

teh Surles, Putnam, Tex. 

JA. Shaver, Kasson, Minn. 

dt Snodgrass, Delta, Iowa. 

F. Sullivan, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
O, Stribling, Clarence, Mo. 
Stidham & Francis, Slater, Mo. 
Stewart, Chillicothe, Mo. 
arry Thompson, lola, Kans. 

. H. Thrasher, Plattsmouth, Neb. 

. WwW. Tomlinson, Williams, lowa. 
a ec DES, Winona, Mo. 

K. Torrence, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Fee & Duncan, Maysville, Mo. 
K. Turner, Greenville, Ohio. 

. Trautwein, Morrison, Tis. 

_W. Tuttle, Adrian, Mo. 

.H. Vander Linden, Pella, Iowa. 
iers Realty Co., Chariton, Towa. 

. E. Watson, Chillicothe, Tex, 
_W. West, Bentonville, Ark. 
enk E. Wright, Chariton. Iowa. 
hn H. Watts, Monroe City, Mo. 

. W. Williams, Smithville, Mo, 
|. M. Whitaker, Fall City, Neb. 
5 det 
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Warden, Blockton, Towa. 
Young, Peru, Ind, 


ON THE LINE. 


Forrester-Duncan Land Co., Maeroe, Ark. 
. Bee Guthrey, Marble City, ian 
Edw. Haglin, Ft. Smith, Ark 
Wm. Hamilton, Shreveport, La. 
. Lee Herford, DeQuincey, La. 
~ dak Hutchins, Amoret, Mo. 
. E. Harlow, Grannis, ‘Ark, 
Ss. Hoover & Son, Gentry, Ark. 
ye Witt Hoover, Stotesbury, Mo, 
M. Johnson, ‘Lanagan, Mo 
obs ‘Johnson, Allene, Ark. 
fash Johnson, Gillham, Ark, 
V _pohneon, Texarkana, Ark, : 
_C. Lale, Gentry, Ark. 
. Landes, Port Arthur, Tex. 
.W. Lang, Ashdown. Ark, 
. G. Leach, Hornbeck, La. 
us Less, Texarkana, Tex. 
jd By McClenny, Zwolle, lean 
M. Mclver, Foreman, Ark, 
McDonald & Howard, Amsterdam, Mo. 
G. M Mott, Converse, Tax 
John W. Miller, Noel, Mo. 
ES. Miller, Gillham, Ark. 
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T. Nelson, Ft. Smith, Ark. Marion Staples, Joplin, Mo. 
Daa Nias, Texarkana, Texas. Taylor & Mallory, DeQueen, Ark. 
H. N. Newbold, Siloam Springs, Ark. E. M. Treakle, Kansas City, Mo. ’ 
C. R. O’Neal, Texarkana, Tex. Towson & McKean, DeQueen, Ark. x | 
Jeo Dan Vandegaer, Many, La. 
O 


. H. Orr, Grannis, Ark. Tom Wall, Poteaus i) 1 


swald, Beaumont, Tex. t : , 
.T. Oswalt, CrAveue. Ark. A. O. Wright, Siloam Springs, Ark. 

.L Perkins, Winthrop, Ark. J B. Wilson, Drexel, Mo. ; 
R. J. Proffitt, Kansas City, Mo. W.G. Wadley, Shreveport, La. coe 
Geo. L. Rector, Mena, Ark. Woodson & Stribbling, Texarkana, Ark. 


il 


R. B. Rudy, Neosho, Mo. ae L. Woolfolk, Kansas City, Mo. ; 
M. G. Stackhouse, Gravette, Ark. . B. Wayts, Hume, Mo. 
Shannon & Rogers, Stilwell. Geo. F. Williams, Merwin, Mo. ® . 


W.E. Singleton, Mansfield, La. ag: oF 


Homeseekers, Attention! 


We offer you your choice of hundreds of thousands of acres of improved or 
unimproved lands in SOUTHWEST MISSOURI, KANSAS, ARKANSAS, INDIAN 
TERRITORY, LOUISIANA AND TEXAS at 


Bargain Prices. 


Lands unexcelled, whether for FRUIT, BERRIES, TRUCK, RICE, COTTON “a 
GENERAL FARMING, STOCK or POULTRY. Now is the time and this the - ; 
opportunity for you to secure a home in the Southland. For particulars, write or om 


call on 


Kansas City Southern Land & Immigration Co. 


201-202 BEALS BUILDING 


Kansas City, Mo. 


HOME COOKING FIRST-CLASS SERVICE 


DORNSIFE RESTAURANT CO. ee 


819 MAIN STREET, KANSAS CITY es 


OPEN ALL NIGHT TELEPHONE 2337 MAIN , 


COLLINS & HUNSUCKER GERARD & BROWN 


Offer Exceptional Opportunities to 
Railroad and Commercial 


HOMESEEKERS Printers and Publishers 
Write for Lists. DECATUR, ARK. 1417-1419 Main St. KANSAS CITY, MO. : 


When writing to advertisers please mention CURRENT EVENTS. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We have choice farms, timber lands and investment propo- 
sitions in Arkansas, Texas and Louisiana, in large and small 
tracts. If interested in the Southwest, write us 

TEXARKANA TRUST CO. 


Texarkana, Arkansas. 


Investors, Attention! 


We offer you tracts of 1,000 to 20,000 acres in Arkansas or Louisiana 
which we can NOW sell from $4.00 to $10.00 per acre—every acre 
tillable land. In five years TWICE that figure will not buy it. 


Safe, and Good for 100 Per Cent. 


FOR COLONIZATION PURPOSES THESE LANDS ARE UNEX- 
CELLED. 


Do You Want Timber? 


We have it in tracts of 1,000 to 100,0co acres—good hardwoods and pine. 


FOR PARTICULARS, CALL ON OR WRITE TO 
E. N. BROWN, President 


Kansas City Southern Land & Immigration Co. 
201-202 Beals Building, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Free Round Trip to the Indian Territory 


SCULLIN 


The live new town in the Chickasaw Nation, Ind. Ter., in the heart of the richest 
farming country in the United States. No crop failures. Well watered. Lots $40 each 
on installments, if you apply in time. The opportunity of a lifetime. Get a round 
trip ticket free. For particulars address 


CHICKASAW IMMIGRATION COMPANY 
A. J. KLINE, General Manager 
American National Bank Bldg. STIGLER, I. T. 


THE TEXARKANA NATIONAL BANK, 
TEXARKANA, TEXAS 


Capital, $400,000.00 ; Surplus, $275,000.00; Deposits, $1,500,000.00. 


When writing to advertisers please mention CURRENT EVENTS. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DUNLAP & SON 


| REAL ESTATE 


Siloam Springs, 


Cc.W.DUNLAP 


sTSRB.ENG.CO‘K.Cy 


BENTON AND WASHINGTON COUNTY ARKANSAS, LANDS 


WRITE A POSTAL TODAY 


and tellus what kind of property you have for sale, where it is located, and 
state your best cash price. We will then write and tell you just what we 
can do for you. It will cost you nothing to learn about our unique and 
wonderfully successful methods, and they will surely interest you, even if 
you have no idea of placing your property in our hands. Remember it 
makes no difference whether your property is worth $500 or $500,000, or 
whether it is farm, residence, city, country, business, or any other kind of 
property. Write today—now—and you will promptly hear from us. 


We Buy no Matter Where Located. 


WRITE A POSTAL TODAY 


and tell us what kind of property you want to buy, where you want it, and 
how much you want to pay forit. Tell us how much you will pay down and 
how much time you want on the balance. We either have or can readily 
find just what you want. If you have not decided just what you want, tell 
us in what part of the country you are interested, and we will send youa 
classified list (including brief descriptions) of all property in that locality. 
You can then get complete descriptions of any which appear to fit your 
requirements. Write now. 


We Sell no Matter Where Located. 


DUNLAP & SON °: Siloam Springs, Ark. 


Arkansas 


W H. DUNLAP, 


When writing to advertisers please mention CURRENT EVENTS. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 
Ba Nateae L O Y O M O T I V E S Expaieie 


and Compound 


Gauge 


Mine, Furnace and Industrial Locomotives. 
Electric Locomotives with Westinghouse Motors and Electric Trucks. 


BURNHAM, WILLIAMS & CO. Philadelphia, Pa. U. S. A. 


Cable address: Baldwin, Philadelphia. 


a re lls Nall 
BLOSSOM HOUSE CAFE 


When visitingsKansas City stop at BLossom Houss, opposite Union Depot. 
Street cars for all parts of the city pass the door. 


eS 


When writing to advertisers please mention CURRENT EVENTS, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Mena Com mercial Club 


A. W. ST. JOHN, President 
JUDGE WRIGHT PRICKETT, V- President 
E. H. DONALDSON Secretary 
HARRY RAVENSCRAFT, Treasurer 


Correspondence with homeseekers and 
investors invited. Address 


E. H. DONALDSON, 
Secretary 


MENA, ARKANSAS tov.ntn‘atkansas "= 
BUY Farm, FRUIT AND TIMBER LANDS 
INOWV near Mena, and take advantage of the 


increase in value sure to come during the next 
year. For particulars write to 


DENNIS, KELLEY & STRATTON 
Mena, Ark. 


Mena, Ark., Real Estate Snaps for Sale 
S. D. SHREWSBURY 


General Real Estate, Farm and City Property. 
Information furnished free. 


HOMESEEKERS! 


I have found what you all want—climate, 
health, good water, fruit grain and grass, 
cheap land, schools and churches, near 
railroad. For particulars enclose stamp. 


J. T. OSWALT 
GRAVETTE, ARK. 


can raise as good crops on land near Winthrop, 
Ark., which cost only 


$5.00 to $10.00 per acre 


and where the winters are Warm and summers 
pleasant. For particulars write to 


W.L. PERKINS, Winthrop, Ark. 


Why farm land at $100.00 per acre when you 


Woodson & Stribling 


TEXARKANA, TEXAS 


Can sell you land and timber cheaper than any- 
body else. Wesell our own property. You pay 
no commission. 


W. H. DAVIS, Mer. 
STILWELL, INDIAN TERP«cTORY. 
Indian Territory land is as rich¥as the Valley 


of the Nile. Titles can soon be obtained, and 
now is your chance to get good farms very cheap. 


STILWELL LAND Co. 


Fine Timber Proposition 


10,000 acres of fine short leaf pine and 
oak timber. Rich soil, and suitable for 
general farming when cleared. Well 
located, and a rare proposition. 


FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


TAYLOR & MALLORY 


DeQueen, Arkansas 


JACKSON & STEWART 
DE QUEEN, ARK. 


Big bargains now offering in farm 
lands in Indian Territory and Arkansas. 
Write us for particulars, ~ 


ithin sixty 
Improved Farm Lands within sixty 


Kansas City, in Cass and Bates counties, Mo. 
and Miami and Linn counties, Kan., from 
$25 to $60 per acre. State your requirements 
fully, and receive guaranteed descriptions. 


C. E. FAULKNER & CO. 


DREXEL, MO. 


Drexel is 50 miles south of Kansas City, on the 
; Kansas City Southern R R. 
TAKE THE PORT ARTHUR ROUTE. 


J. B. WILSON 
The Land Man of Drexel, Mo. 


Farm land in western Missouri and eastern Kansas 


Drexel, Cass County, Mo. 
Immigration Agent K.C.S. L. & I. Co. 


WHY PAY RENT 


When that money saved in one year will buy land 
equally as good in Arkansas. 
Perfect water. The best health. 
Easy terms. Write 


Forrester-Duncan Land Co. 
WALDRON, ARKANSAS 


H. A. ROESLER, Mining Engineer 


Chemist and Assayer 


Bi 


Coal analysis, gas analysis, oil 
distillations and metallurgy 


4440 Arco Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 


HOTEL JOHNSON 
J. M. JOHNSON, PrRopriETOR 
Ashdown, Ark. 


Special Attention to Commerical Travelers. 
RATES, $2.00 Per Day. 


When writing to advertisers please mention CURRENTS EVENTS. 


+ 


DON’T READ THIS! 


If you don’t want to get interested in a good hardwood proposition. I have 3,000 
acres fine Oak, Hickory, Cypress, Gum and Pine. Will cut 8,000 feet per acre. 
Located 2to 4 miles from K.C & S. R.R. Soil rich bottom and salable with 
timber off for more than I will ask you for both land and timber. 

For further particulars, address H. C. TOWSON, 


Real Estate Agent, DE QUEEN, ARK. 


FOR PRICES GERARD & BROWN 1417-1419 


ON PRINTING MAIN STREET 


WRITE TO PRINTERS Kansas City, Mo. 


Natural Gas in Unlimited Quantities 


AT SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA, 


We want Factories to Burnit. Cheapest and Best Lands for raising Fruit, Truck, Poultry, 
Cotton, Live Stock etc. For information write 


Shreveport Progressive League, 
SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 


COME TO THE LAND OF GREAT OPPORTUNITIES 


Farm, Fruit and Mineral Lands for sale. Prices from 
$10.00 per acre up, on Hasy Terms. Stop renting,— own your 
own home in the land of the Big Red Apple, Clover and Corn. 


Write for information to CHAS. W. EDWARDS, Neosho, Mo. 


west Missouri, Southeast Kansas and Northwest- 
ern Arkansas, but I also handle lead and zinc min- 
ing properties in Southwest Missouri and South- 
east Kansas; also fruit, stock and timber lands 
along the line of the Kansas City Southern Ry. in 
Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, Indian Ter., Okla- 
homa, Texas and Louisiana. | have lands rang- 
ing from $4.50 to $1,000 per acre. Write me, 
giving full description of what you desire and the 
amount you want to pay, and I feel assured that 


Northwest Louisiana 


FOR BARGAINS 


IN 


Farm Lands 


I can furnish it at prices and terms that will be 
right Homeseekers’ Low Rate Excursions first 
and third Tuesday each month. 


MARION STAPLES, 


Real Estate and Immigration Agt. K. C. S. Land 
and Immigration Co. 


111 W. 6th St. Joplin, Jasper Co., Missouri. 


A FINE 
STOCK 
i and 
Fruit Lands FRUIT 
FARM. 


ADDRESS 648 acres of 


land 12 miles 
from Texar- 
kana, right on 
the Cotton Belt 

Ry; 125 acres 
in cultivation; 12 acres in pasture; entire tract 
under seven wire fence; 150 fruit trees; 250 acres 
in switch cane bottom; balance in timber; good 
six room residence; two tenant houses. Price, 
$15.00 per acre. Send for list. 


G. LESS & CO., TEXARKANA, TEXAS 


Wim. Hamilton & Co. 


Marshall St. 
Opposite Postoffice 


SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 


Timber Lands 


Established 1878. 
I not only handle fine improved farms in South- 


BUY OR RENT 


A RICE FARM 


8,000 Acres of the Richest Rice Lands in Texas, 


These rice farms are situated in Jefferson County, Texas, at and between the town of 
Nederland and the city of Port Arthur, Texas, convenient to warehouses and rice mills, and 
are supplied with water by the most complete pumping plant in Texas. These lands have 
yielded rice crops ranging from twelve to twenty barrels per acre, which were sold at $3.00 to 
$3.50 per barrel. 


The annual rental is two barrels of rough rice for the use of the land and two barrels of 
rough rice for the delivery of water. 


The PORT ARTHUR LAND COMPANY sells and rents good rice land. Price of 
land $25 to $40 an acre, according to location, on terms agreeable to purchaser. 

PORT ARTHUR RICE AND IRRIGATION COMPANY furnishes water at two sacks 
an acre to be paid at the end of the season. 


e 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ADDRESS 


PORT ARTHUR RICE AND IRRIGATION COMPANY 
PORT ARTHUR LAND COMPANY 


JAN VAN TYEN, General Manager. PORT ARTHUR, TEXAS 


GERARD & BROWN, PRINTING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


